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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faitb and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Conference on the Rural Church 
William J. Metz 


T has been the privilege of the writer 
during his nearly thirty years in the 
ministry of the Universalist Church to 
be deeply interested in Convention matters, 
State and General. He has persistently 
and consistently attended conventions, 
and always profited by the experience of 
“rubbing elbows” with his fellow ministers 
and, through the addresses, keeping in 
touch with the work of making our Church 
“a glowing, growing institution.” 

Of course all of us are aware that we 
Universalists, being, as we are, more urban- 
minded than many other denominations, 
have not had to face in the same way during 
these years the increasing problem of 
closed rural churches. It ought to be said 
here that for the purposes of this article 
the word “‘rural’’ is defined as the Fed- 
eral Census defines it, viz., any community 
of 2,500 or less folk. But we have had our 
share of losses in the rural areas. One has 
but to take the Year Books of a quarter of 
a century or more ago and compare the 
lists of churches and parishes therein with 
our present lists, after the known “‘dead 
wood”’ is deleted, to see how and what we 
have lost. 

Let it also be said that no one nor no 
group of officials must be blamed. The 
causes for the dying were beyond the 
power of cure by church leaders. 

At least that seems to have been the 
consensus of many social, economic, and 
religious leaders at the All New England 
Conference on the Rural Church held at 
Keene, N. H., May 10-13. While we Uni- 
versalists had no official connection with 
the Conference planning, yet those few of 
us who attended were very welcome. And 
as such leaders as Dr. O. E. Baker of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
pointed out the decreasing birth rate, the 
population trends and shifts, the results 
of climate and industrial pressures, etc., 
one could readily see how impotent de- 
nominational leaders of all groups working 
in the rural field have been. 

The three day conference, which was 
sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the Home 
Missions Council, the New England Town 
and Country Church Commission, and the 
Interseminary Commission for Training 
for the Rural Ministry, was the first of its 
kind ever held in New England, and the 
third regional Conference in all the United 
States. The Conference did not pass 
resolutions, but devoted its time to study- 
ing the social, economic, and religious pic- 
ture of today as that picture has emerged 
from the changed and changing conditions 
of the past fifty to one hundred years. 

It is somewhat dangerous to name just 
a few from out of a long list of those on the 
program. But to give an idea of the 
quality of the leaders and their “right” to 
speak at such a gathering, let me mention 


besides Dr. O. E. Baker, already referred 
to, Dr. Malcolm Dana of Yale and Hart- 
ford Seminaries; Dr. Mark Dawber, secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council; Ralph 
E. Flanders, president of the Jones and 
Lamson Tool Co. of Springfield, Vt.; 
Governor George D. Aiken of Vermont: 
Dr. Everett C. Herrick, president of An- 
dover-Newton Seminary; Rey. Hilda Ives, 
president of New England Town and 
Country Church Commission; Prof. Charles 
M. McConnell of Boston University; 
Rev. J. Quinter Miller, secretary of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches; Dr. 
Herman N. Morse, secretary of the Board 
of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A.; Dr. E. Talmadge Root of Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Howard W. Selby, executive 
director of the United Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Creamery Association; Commissioner 
of Agriculture Frank P. Washburn of 
Maine, and many others. 

More than three hundred ministers and 
their wives, other church and community 
workers, and agricultural leaders were 
registered. The plan followed was to have 
presentations of various aspects of the 
social, then the economic, then the re- 
ligious picture. These were each followed 
by seminars which included in the panel 
those who had presented the picture and 
from three to five others. Questions from 
the floor were sought and in. practically 
every instance only the limitations of 
time forced adjournment. 

The planning committees of the six 
states which were at work all last winter 
are to be continued for further study, and 
this summer there is to be issued a data 
booklet covering the information brought 
out at Keene. With these facts at hand 
it is hoped that ways may be discovered 
and developed by which the Church as a 
whole in New England may be able to 
take once again the place of leadership. 
It is known, of course, that the founders 
and early settlers of this area put the 
Church in a prominent place in all com- 
munity life. Today it is agreed that the 
Church, because it is able to touch and help 
all phases of life, should find its place again 
at the center. Conferences and conven- 
tions paint the picture and point the way. 
The next step is increasing co-operation 
and co-ordination of religious forces in 
following the indicated ways and making 
the picture a reality. The writer, for one, 
hopes that the Universalist Church may 
not stand apart but co-operate to the fullest 
extent in building the new New England. 

* * 
SUMMER TIME AT HEADQUARTERS 

Beginning with June 18 and continu- 
ing until after Labor Day, Universalist 
Headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be closed all day Saturday. 
Office hours on the other days of the week 
9-5 as usual. 
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BABSON—IMMODERATE MODERATOR 


E realize that God can use all kinds of people 
in church work, and we want to apply this 
truth to Mr. Roger Babson, soon to be ex- 

Moderator of the Congregational National Council, 
but we can not take him very seriously. Not that Mr. 
Babson does not have some good ideas, and not that 
we fail to enjoy the favorite indoor sport of churches, 
an attack upon Headquarters, but simply and solely 
because Mr. Babson does not know much about 
churches and apparently thinks that he knows the 
whole story. 

Church organizations become fossilized and need 
to be shaken up now and then. The Congregational 
organization doubtless is no exception, although 
many of us in church work feel that it has been rather 
a model. But Babson charges cruelty and indiffer- 
ence by officials toward underpaid ministers, and, in 
our judgment, knowing the men as we do, we are of 
the opinion that their attitude is the exact opposite 
to that described. There is hardly an organization in 
existence, religious or secular, related to human be- 
ings as Congregational Headquarters is related to 
ministers, against which similar charges have not been 
made. It takes a big-minded man to see another man 
of shallow abilities pushed ahead in the Church and 
not become bitter about it, but in the congregational 
system parishes have the ultimate responsibility. 

No church official that we know of possesses the 
power that he is believed to have. It is doubtful if 
anybody feels as sorry for the misfits and incompetents 
in the ministry asthey do. Their habit, when they are 
accused of having a list of favorites or of punishing 
men who displease them, is to keep silence, as a rule, 
because they can not possibly disprove such charges, 
and in the last analysis the kind of people that they 
are is the only answer that counts. 

If, as stated, the officials of the Massachusetts 
Conference of Congregational and Christian Churches 
refused to permit Mr. Babson to speak, they did a 
foolish thing. His dramatic walk across the street to 
another church gave the headliner a great chance. 
The whole incident assumed an importance it does not 
- possess. After all, Mr. Babson is the Moderator of 
the National Council. However silly, unfounded, 
cruel, his charges may be, the statesmanlike thing is 
to give him every opportunity possible to make them. 
Foolishness in public is doubly foolish. Foolishness 
in print simply ends itself. 

Some things about this controversy are congenital. 
Mr. Babson is Mr. Babson. Douglas Horton is Doug- 


las Horton. Mr. Babson at Dedham let loose a 
broadside against Horton—the man whom the Con- 
gregational churches seem to want as a spiritual 
leader. Mr. Babson sees the salary proposed as 
excessive, sees a proposed trip to churches around 
the world as a junket, and appraises the record of 
Doctor Horton in terms of the “go-getter.”’ It is all 
understandable because understanding is lacking. 

We lay aside with regret the editorial that we 
first wrote on this subject, entitled ‘“Babson, God and 
Company,” because we would not willingly lay our- 
selves open to the charge of not appreciating the 
great fellowship of Congregational churches or sym- 
pathizing with them in any trouble. But the matter, 
in our opinion, is not serious, and Douglas Horton 
will come into the leadership of a united group of 
devoted Christian people. 

As to Mr. Babson, we are grateful for all truth 
that he has helped reveal, and sorry for any pain he 
has suffered. We wish him peace in Babson Park 
North, in Babson Park South, and in country clubs 
everywhere. 

* * 
METHODISTS IN THE NEWS 


HAT with double-sized numbers of their of- 
ficial papers, expensive cuts and interesting 
articles, great rallies and anniversary cele- 

brations, Methodists seem to have done well by John 
Wesley two hundred years after Aldersgate. The 
Christian Advocate of Nashville, Tenn., of which Doctor 
King is editor, a paper of the Methodist Church, 
South, Zions Herald of Boston, of which Doctor Hart- 
man is editor, a paper of the Methodist Church North, 
and other journals have issued anniversary numbers 
that are remarkable souvenirs of a great event. Zions 
Herald published and sold 6000 extra copies of its 
anniversary issue. The articles and editorials were 
illuminating and inspiring. 

The celebrations, coming directly after the final 
vote for union in the General Conference of the South- 
ern Methodist Church, were colored by that epoch- 
making event. Locally and nationally the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church North had voted for the 
merger. Locally and nationally, Methodist Protes- 
tants had ratified. The one question was whether 
Southern Methodists would be scared out of the merger 
by the specter of Negro churches. 

They ratified 434 to twenty-six. The Civil War 
is over. The vote would have pleased and heartened 
the great Wesley, who belongs to one side as much as 
to the other. The action taken is like the action al- 
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ready taken in England, in Canada, in Japan, in 
Mexico, and in Korea, where Methodists of every 
shade of belief have come together. In the new united 
Methodist Church there will be about eight million 
members. 

Times have changed since Wesley’s conversion in 
1738. No more than John Murray, who became a 
Universalist, did John Wesley expect to become the 
leader of a new denomination of Christians. Both 
were forced out. Both became leaders of great sep- 
arated movements. 

Of John Wesley’s conversion in 1738 Lecky the 
historian says, “It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the scene which took place at that humble meet- 
ing in Aldersgate Street forms an epoch in English 
history.” From the work of Wesley there came a 
revival of genuine religion that swept through the 
world. 

In the celebrations of Aldersgate it is interesting 
to see how nearly every writer has emphasized the 
fact that religion comes from personal experience. It 
is not something that others can give us or do for us. 
It must start in the individual soul. 

The life of Wesley emphasizes the truth that a 
soul that really is awakened is bound to show a con- 
cern for others. In the language of his day, John Wes- 
ley won souls for Christ and his church. He traveled 
200,000 miles on horseback, he preached 40,000 ser- 
mons, he gathered 120,000 members. Nothing can 
take the place of this passion for souls. It has been the 
glory of Methodism and the secret of its power. And 
today, in the midst of the new theology and with 
the new techniques, there is no mightier tool in church 
work than the dissemination of the idea that somebody 
cae Love is still the redeeming agency of man- 

ind. 

The most searching question that Universalists of 
today can ask themselves is this: “How much do I 
personally care what happens to the other fellow?” 


* O* 


STOP THIS ANTI-SEMITISM 


ECENTLY we signed a statement expressing 
sympathy with Jews in their desperate struggle 
for existence. The statement made clear the 

attitude of Christians who are awake to the danger. 
The anti-Semitic movement is spreading. Not only 
are Jews persecuted in Germany and Austria but also 
in Poland and Rumania. It is said that “the future 
of five million Jews in Eastern and Central Europe 
is threatened by the advance of Nazi lawlessness.” 
One by one civil rights are taken away. Means of 
livelihood next goes by the board. Then comes ex- 
pulsion, and nowhere to go. 

It is not clear what either Jews or Christians can 
do about it, but at least they can unite in such an ex- 
posé of the cruelty of the process that incipient anti- 
Semitism will be crushed in our land. They can con- 
tribute to refugee funds. They can use influence to 
open homes to the wanderers. They can bind demo- 
cratic peoples together in leagues against such in- 
famous actions. : 

The American Jewish Congress, of which Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise is chairman, is summoning to the 
polls June 25, 26, 27 every Jew and Jewess of the age of 


eighteen or over to elect delegates to an Extraordinary 
Session of the Congress ‘‘to devise a program in de- 
fense of the rights of Jews.”’ 

Heart and soul we are with our brothers and 
sisters in this undertaking, and what we can do, we 
shall do, to help. 


* * 


WASHINGTON: BOTH A NATIONAL AND A 
LOCAL PROJECT 


ANY communications upon the subject of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, re- 
ceived in our office and in the office of the 

General Convention, reflect the wide interest among 
our people in the subject. 

Always there have been two main projects in the 
one project and always there will have to be if the 
church is to fulfill its mission. 

The Universalist National Memorial Church is a 
national church. By that we mean that it is a church 
that in its appearance, its services, its atmosphere and 
its ways reflects the national spirit of the denomina- 
tion. This is hard to describe and impossible to de- 
fine. In it there is something of what the Jews felt 
about Jerusalem and its temple, a city set on a hill 
the light of which could not be hid. In it there is an 
actual ownership and a conscious sense of possession by 
all the Universalists of the country. It is their 
church, they built it, they help support it, its doors 
are open to them, and the arches, aisles, windows, 
pews, doors, rooms and other parts of the completed 
structure remind them of some dear relative or great 
leader who has meant much in their lives. 

As they walk into this church, if they are sensitive 
to its influence, they feel something of awe, as if they 
were approaching the Great Something which under- 
lies our piecemeal activities, binds them together and 
gives them meaning, and they get at least an inkling 
of that oneness that calls together people of many 
different experiences and needs. 

And yet something would be lacking in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church if it were not 
more than a meeting place of tourists, an idealistic 
center of the worship of all the Universalists of our 
land. 

In our judgment, the national function can not 
be performed if the church is not a successful going 
local church, with life blood in its parish activities and 
warmly interested people carrying them on. There 
must be in such a church not merely a clear enuncia- 
tion of the theory of religious education, but actual 
education going forward, not only acceptance of the 
principle of brotherhood, but friendliness, intelligence 
and patience in the works of brotherhood, not only a 
ministry of music which lifts and enchants, but music 
that sends men and women to make music in lonely 
lives. 

The Capital City is full of transplanted people, 
exposed to the same dangers as transplanted trees or 
flowers, and they must be tended spiritually or they 
will wither away. 

In Washington also there are Universalists who 
seldom darken the doors of the church and who have 
only a faint notion of what the word universalist 
means. 
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With all the noble work that has thus far been 
done in this central church of our faith, there are op- 
portunities for service that we are only beginning to 
appreciate. 

The time has come, not to forget the past, never 
to fail to hold it in grateful remembrance, but to fix 
our eyes upon the future and to address ourselves to 
the duties ahead. 

One beautiful thing the Universalists of the 
country can be sure of—the Washington Universalists 
are just as much interested in the national idea of the 
church as they are. They have come from the Maldens, 
the Attleboros, the Mount Pleasants, the Brooklyns, 
the Camp Hills, the Rochesters, the Pasadenas, that 
make up our denomination of Christians. They are 
tied by the mystic chords of memory, of which Lincoln 
spoke, to hillsides and hollows all over our land. 
They want the national function of the church kept 
in the forefront. 

And they are ready to work harder at the daily 
tasks which must be done if any church is to succeed. 

A great leader, wisely or unwisely, for the sake 
of the cause has stepped aside. With eye fixed upon 
one thing only, the good of our united work, we 


must find some one to take his place. 
* * 


WE LIKE LUCCOCK 


T must be lively and diverting to be associated 
with Halford E. Luccock in any way, but to have 
him on the faculty of a divinity school is 

unquestionably an effort ‘to kill or cure.” Other 
schools might well try the Luccock pill, if more could 
possibly be located. All of which is intended to be 
highly appreciative of both Luccock and the Yale 
Divinity School, even though it is understood that a 
number of such schools ought to be killed in the interest 
of joy, hope and friendly human intercourse. 

Halford Luccock is of this world. He believes in 
it, he loves it, and he enjoys it. He is not afraid to 
dance before the Lord or to laugh before the Lord. 
To him an interesting thing is not suspect, as it was to 
the old dry-as-dust theologian or historian. The best 
orange is not the one with the least juiceinit. Heisan 
interesting man and an interesting writer. 

It is lucky for Professor Luccock that he is popu- 
lar. Otherwise he would lose his job—any job, not 
the Yale job especially—for he will go ahead and apply 
the gospel to modern conditions. That of course is 
“unsafe” and often “subversive.” But Luccock 
chucks the irate member of the Union Club (any 
Union Club, not Boston) under the chin, pokes him in 
the ribs, eventually starts a wheezy laugh in his long 
unused laugh box, and so saves himself and society. 

Doctor Luccock, a brave and serious man with 
all his laughter, and a literary artist, has written 
a book* of concise short elucidations of suggestive 
passages in the Book of Acts. Because the elucida- 

tions and anecdotes attached to them are manna to 
scores like the writer, who have to grab hastily for 
an idea or two as they start for meeting, one must not 
conclude that the work is lacking in scholarship. 


*The Acts of the Apostles in Present Day Preaching. By 
Halford E. Luccock. Willett, Clark and Company: Chicago 
and New York. Price $1.50. 


The work does what all of us ought to do continually— 
it makes the gospel real and vivid for today. In Acts 
8 : 20 we find, “But Peter said unto him, Thy silver 
perish with thee.’’ Luccock says, “With consider- 
able exactitude as well as with considerable vulgarity, 
these words might be translated, “To hell with you 
and your money.’ ”’ 

In that same chapter there are these words: 
“There was much joy in that city.”’” The question 
Luccock asks is: “How much joy—real joy—is there 
in your city?” 

When he reaches the stoning of Stephen his 
chapter is on “Two Forces in the Universe.” 

There are eighty or ninety of these brief com- 
mentaries on the first eight chapters of the Book of 
Acts, and they are well worth the attention of thought- 


ful men. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


To our quotation from Dr. Herbert H. Farmer 
in the editorial, “If God Would But Sign His Pictures,” 
last week, we intended to attach a footnote giving 
credit to The Christian World, London, for the quota- 
tion, and calling attention to Doctor Farmer’s illum- 
inating discussion of the subject in the issue of that 
journal for February 3, 1938. 


In Russia, they shoot at sunrise the man who 
pollutes the water of a community. In America 
we are apt to fine him one dollar and costs of court, 
The moral is not that we endorse capital punishment 
or that we like the government of Russia, but that we 
can learn from everybody. 


We say that the age is “money mad,” but one 
party of men is starting again to attempt the climb of 
Mount Everest, and other men to scale K2, a peak 
even more inaccessible. What fire is it that burns in 
the human breast? Where will it carry us in moral 
realms? 


The American Red Cross, in response to a request 
by the President of the United States, has issued an 
appeal for funds to aid suffering Chinese civilians. 
We do not know of any emergency that the Red Cross 
has faced that is greater. 


Even respectable upright Congregationalists—of 
the ex-Standing Order—can have a row with their 
Moderator, or official chief. It seems to be Babson 
against the field and long odds on the field. 


Apparently the best retreat in the history of the 
Idlewild Fellowship was held at Senexet Pinesf{the 
week after Easter, but we have to keep the story dark 
lest the group outgrow its bounds. 


Pessimistic utterances now and then in the State 
Convention sessions at Malden, Massachusetts, were 
completely swallowed up by the benevolent bacteria 
of a happy, going church. 


“T am not everybody’s favorite,” remarked Mr. 
Lloyd George recently. 
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*Ostentation of Despised Arms” 
Earle H. Ballou 


We are indebted for the following very interesting 
article to Major Arnold W. Shutter of Washington, 
D. C., who writes: “You will find enclosed a printed 
news letter from China of a sort which I receive from 
time to time from an old friend and fraternity brother 
at Yale, who, since his graduation from college over 
twenty-five years ago, has been constantly on duty in 
North China as a missionary under the Congregational 
Board of Missions. This is his way of writing, and keep- 
ing his denomination and his personal friends in touch 
with his work. As spot news, this is perhaps a little 
bit old, having been sent out under date of March 29, 
1938. But the personal word of a man who is right on 
the ground during a most interesting period of China’s 
history is perhaps never old, and I believe that what 
he has to say in this letter deserves to be more widely 
read than it is apt to be in its present form.” 


HAT can one write about China these days? 
Never has life here seemed more full of con- 
tradictions. I am sitting in my room on the 

fifth floor of the “Foreign Y” on Bubbling Well Road 
in Shanghai, “the Fifth Avenue of China.” The 
same traffic noises of motors, trams and buses come 
in through my open window as one would hear on the 
streets of Boston, Hartford, or any other American 
city. Across the way is the Racecourse, which en- 
closes beautifully turfed football and baseball fields, 
tennis courts and a small golf course. 

This “Y” is pronounced by the man who shares 
my table in the dining room, and has been around the 
world fourteen times, to be the best-equipped and 
best managed Y. M. C. A. he has ever seen. Cer- 
tainly it is an ideally comfortable and convenient 
place in which to live a bachelor existence: a library 
of over 4,000 volumes, a seventy-five foot swimming 
pool, the customary gym, billiards, and bowling alleys, 
and a program of activities that gives its membership 
—drawn from thirty-two different nationalities— 
something of interest every day in the year. Six of 
its nine stories are given to the dormitory and never has 
there been a higher percentage of occupancy. My 
much traveled table companion says it more closely 
resembles a palatial club than an ordinary Y. M.C. A. 
And for the accommodations it supplies me, including 
meals, I pay the equivalent of less than $1.20 a day. 

As I write a detachment of Seaforth Highlanders, 
kilted and with bagpipes skirling, has just marched 
into the Racecourse enclosure. Day before yester- 
day I again attended the Fourth Marines Church at 
the Grand Theater in the next. block. The largest 
and finest theater in this part of the world, it seats 
two thousand, and the “House Full” sign was standing 
on the sidewalk by the entrance shortly after the 
service began. Probably between seventy and eighty 
percent of the congregation were Chinese. Chaplain 
Hamilton (a Congregationalist from Winchendon, 
Mass., by the way, and a graduate of the University 
of Maine and Bangor Seminary, with pastorates in 
Maine and Iowa) told me Sunday evening that he 
will be returning soon to the United States—and where 
at any ordinary army post or naval base will he have 
a congregation like that to preach to! 


So this is China in wartime? Yes, and no. Go 
half a mile north, cross Soochow Creek, and you are 
in another world. Acres and acres of nothing but 
rubble where warehouses, factories and humble dwell- 
ings stood months ago, intermixed with other acres 
of gutted and smoke-begrimed ruins. It was right 
over there that the “Doomed Battalion” held out so 
long in a large concrete “godown’’ (as warehouses are 
called), and men living here at the Y could watch the 
Japanese bombardment from the roof-garden. There 
were times, with their artillery barely a block away, 
when they missed the godown entirely—thus con- 
firming the truth of that old taunt about “the broad 
side of a barn door.” 

Go half a mile south and you ean find one of the 
best commercial broadcasting stations in China: 
XMHA. Here every Sunday evening from 9.30 to 
10 o’clock the National Christian Council goes on the 
air with news for our constituency scattered over a 
large part of the country, fifteen minutes in Chinese 
followed by fifteen minutes in English. I have been 
taking my turn at the English broadcasting, some 
dozen times all together, and, while preparation has 
made the week-ends very full, it has been lots of fun. 
Fun to know that Thelma, for instance, is probably 
listening in at Peiping; fun to hear of lonely friends 
far in the interior and cut off from normal means of 
communication with the outside world, who look for- 
ward with such eagerness to this weekly contact with 
Christian fellow-workers; fun to meet people occa- 
sionally who say on introduction, “(Oh yes, I recognize 
you from your voice over the radio.” 

Here are the chief topics dealt with last Sunday 
—it may be as good a way as any of putting before 
you some of the things that have been filling my life 
this winter. 

(1) Our General Secretary, Dr. W. Y. Chen, has 
just left for Central and West China via Hongkong. 
On his agenda he had twenty-five projects of co- 
operative work that would engage him in different 
parts of what is more and more frequently referred to 
as “Free China.’”’ Sometimes the course of empire 
takes its westward way not of its own volition but 
driven by the insistence of a ruthless invader, and 
Western and Southwestern China are undergoing 
greater development than would normally have oc- 
curred in a generation. 

(2) Miss Mabel Nowlin, a Methodist missionary 
allocated to the National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education, has also just left for the far west 
on a two-year appointment, as a “mobile unit, with 
her desk in her suitcase.”’ 

(3) Mr. Earl Cressy, of the China Christian Edu- 
cational Association, is just getting back from the 
same part of the country, and will be having much to 
report about the many “refugee schools and colleges” 
which have been torn up by their roots and have 
migrated hundreds of miles, some of them, often 
under conditions of the greatest privation and hard- 
ship, to escape from the wrath that has pursued them 
with bombs and machine-guns. 
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(4) References to encouraging reports of more 
normal Christian work in seven different sections, in- 
cluding a greatly increased spirit of unity among dif- 
ferent communions, emphasis on the training of lay 
leadership, and progress in the development of the 
“Christianizing the Home”’ program (in which Clara 
Hausske of our North China Mission is taking a very 
helpful part). 

(5) Two notices broadcast by special request, 
one of them in the hope that relatives in a beleaguered 
city in Shantung may hear the emphatic denial of a 
rumor known to have reached them via America that 
the senders of the message have been killed! 

(6) A plea for the loan of some ten acres of land 
here in Shanghai on which to establish a model in- 
dustrial village for 15,000 of the 120,000 refugees 
still in camps here in this city. With living quarters, 
materials, and a ready market already waiting or 
promised, they can be put into a condition to do 
something to support themselves when at last it be- 
comes possible to return to what, for most of them, are 
the ruins of their homes. 

(7) Lastly, just before the brief closing prayer 
“sood-night,’’ longer excerpts from a letter quoted 
anonymously, for we never know who may be listening 
or what the repercussions may be, describing condi- 
tions in one of our North China Mission country 
fields. The same sort of story might be duplicated 
over and over and over again in almost every section 
of the occupied areas: home after home left nothing 
but an empty shell; all woodwork—including doors, 
windows, furniture and farm implements—burned; 
livestock even to pigs and chickens eaten or carried 
away, until at one village an inquiry on this point 
brought an outburst of “bitter laughter’’ at the 
ridiculousness of thinking that anything might be 
left; cities still deserted by two-thirds of their normal 
population; churches where all the benches, tables, 
stools and other wooden pieces had been burned; 
families separated four months and more ago and with 
no knowledge of what has become of the still missing 
members; banditry and counter efforts by “Red 
Spear Societies” springing up to fill the vacuum 
caused by the destruction of all the normal processes 
of organized social life. Yet at the same time an 
indomitable courage and faith being shown by many 
of our humble farmer Christians, who are tackling 
the problem of getting their churches reorganized 
and in a position where it may be possible to minister 
to their communities; schools reopening on a small 
but courageous scale; and our hospital at work ‘again 
with its depleted staff, most of its patients having 
gunshot wounds. The next to the last sentence of the 
quotation began, “We are starting a training class for 
laymen next Monday.” 

“How long, O Lord, how long?’”’ One can hardly 
believe that any nation has ever been made to suffer 
as this nation has suffered since the middle of last 
' August. When the density of the population is con- 
sidered, the extent of territory overrun, the tens of 
millions of terrified people, men, women and children, 
who have fled before the advancing waves of in- 
vasion, and the heartless brutality of those who have 
left utter havoc almost everywhere in their wake, the 
amateur efforts at frightfulness of Attila, Genghis 


Khan, and others of the same breed, pale by com- 
parison. Welive in an age of alphabetical symbolism, 
and somebody has well suggested that the motto em- 
blazoned on the banners of our new masters ought to 
be L A R M: Larceny, Arson, Rape and Murder. And 
the greatest of these is rape. 

We understand that China news no longer makes 
the first page in American newspapers. That, I sup- 
pose, is inevitable. But I want you to know that the 
sorry tale is still being told. So far and as fast as in- 
formation reaches us from more remote areas, the same 
behavior pattern has been followed, in kind if not 
always in degree, as characterized the occupation of 
Nanking. I believe a good deal of information about 
what happened there has now gotten out to the rest 
of the world, and I will say no more. It is true, 
fortunately, that ruthlessness in the treatment of 
innocent noncombatants has often varied in direct 
proportion to the desperateness of the resistance by 
badly equipped and too often poorly led armies. 
Consequently we in the north, particularly the cities 
of Tientsin and Peking which fell so early and with 
such ease, have escaped with a minimum of suffering— 
comparatively speaking. 

I am drawing very near the end of my sojourn 
in Shanghai. Late in December our Kung Li Hui 
(Congregational) Emergency Committee asked the 
National Christian Council to release me not later 
than the end of March, a year and more earlier than 
was originally intended. Negotiations proceeded until 
at the end of February the request was granted. I 
went north myself late in January feeling that my 
primary responsibility was to see through the job to 
which I had been allocated down here. A chance to 
sit for two days with our committee when it met again 
during my visit convinced me that under present cir- 
cumstances my own Church needs me more than the 
N.C. C. 

When I came down thirteen months ago it was 
with what amounted to assurance from our home 
board that new recruits for our North China Mission 
would be coming out very soon. Not only has it been 
impossible to send out such recruits, but two more of 
our families have been withdrawn. (We have had no 
re-enforcements since 1934, and Dr. Walter Judd had 
already served a term in Fukien; our youngest or- 
dained missionary, Lewis Gilbert, joined us in 1929.) 
We are down to the point where in our nine main 
centers of work there are only twenty-one male mis- 
sionaries. Four of these are at Yenching University, 
another at Cheeloo University, and another is treas- 
urer of the Mission (an absolutely indispensable posi- 
tion, but not so immediately involved in our everyday 
problems). That leaves fifteen men to carry their 
share of the work connected with almost two hundred 
churches, seven boarding schools, and five hospitals— 
and one of those fifteen men is loaned us by the Foo- 
chow Mission. 

The situation would be less difficult were it not 
that never since before we came to China (way back in 
1916!) has the male missionary been so indispensable. 
Many of.our finest Chinese colleagues, especially those 
in educational work, fell back before the advancing 
armies of invasion. Only a few have managed to re- 
turn, nor would it be safe for some of them to do so. 
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Under the present régime the foreigner, citizen of a 
third country, is able to do many things that no one 
else can do, and has to do many things that have been 
done now for years by our Chinese comrades. We 
have been very proud of our achievements in “‘devo- 
lution” (the transfer of authority to the indigenous 
church), but that process has temporarily stopped. 
For the time being it is the missionary who has to get 
out in front. And one more, e. g., E. H. B., added to 
the few now on the job does promise to make a little 
difference. The time may come when the missionary 
will be a liability; at present he is a tremendous 
asset. 

So I am going back, next week, to be there before 
Easter. The N. C. C. has been very sympathetic and 
generous, and is giving me status as its regional secre- 
tary in North China, in the hope that such a status 
may be helpful in the promotion of co-operative work 
among the churches there, and in helping to maintain 
the ties of unity and Christian fellowship among the 
“Occupied Areas,” the “Threatened Areas” and ‘‘Free 
China.” We are in for a long hard pull, and it be- 
hooves us to do all that is possible to preserve Chris- 
tian solidarity and morale. 

The strain under which many of our friends, 
both sides of the fighting zones, have had to live since 
last summer can only be imagined by those of us whose 
lines have happened to fall in such comparatively 
pleasant places. And the end is not yet. Will the 
struggle last two years or twenty? There are qualified 
American observers in very high positions who have 
hinted at the latter figure! What the “bringer of 
lasting peace to the Far East’’ has gotten hold of isn’t 
yet altogether clear, but it looks more and more like 
the tail of a tiger. The limits of the territory to be 
absorbed are not clear either, but there is increasing 
evidence in all directions that what has been bitten 
off is a good deal more than can be delicately masti- 
cated, and that something more unpleasant than a 
mild case of heartburn is troubling the digestive ap- 
paratus of the greedy chewer. This will suffice for 
prophecy. It is based on data that is accumulating 
from many sources. 

The wide, wide world! How wide is it, anyway? 
Most of my stay in Shanghai I have lived in the con- 
genial home of the Rev. and Mrs. Charles L. Boynton. 
Mr. Boynton is senior secretary in length of service of 
the National Christian Council. He is a native of 
Vermont, where his father for some years was princi- 
pal of Leland and Grey Seminary, at Townshend. 
He still has relatives living in North Springfield. 
It was the Boyntons’ departure.on a brief furlough 
that led me to move over here to my present quarters. 

At Christmas time—the first Christmas I have 
ever had to spend away from home, so lucky have I 
been all these years—there were guests in the home, 
the Rey. and Mrs. A. F. Ufford, Baptist missionaries 
in the adjoining province of Chekiang. Mr. Ufford’s 
old home is in Fairfax, Vermont, and so far as I know 
we are the only alumni of Vermont Academy in this 
part of the world, he being eleven years my senior. 

In November I was asked to speak at one of the 
meetings of the local Rotary Club on conditions in 
North China. While sitting next to its president, one 
of the younger Chinese business leaders of the city 


(the club has a membership of 130, representing 
fifteen nationalities), I discovered that he had been the 
room-mate of my cousin, Harry Anderson, their fresh- 
man year at Yale. 

Since July, Major Merritt A. Edson has been in 
Shanghai as Plans and Training Officer on the staff 
of the Fourth Regiment, United States Marine Corps. 
Merritt and my brother Paul were school-mates for 
many years in Chester, and Mrs. Edson was in the 
class of 1921 at_U. V. M. One day in mid-November, 
just after the fighting had swung away west from the 
immediate vicinity of Shanghai, Major Edson took 
me along the front of the American defense sector and 
showed me the good use to which our marines had 
put 175,000 sandbags and 240,000 feet of barbed wire 
in helping to make sure that the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession with their population 
of a million and a half, including seventy thousand 
“foreigners,”’ did not share the fate of the devastated 
Chinese city on all sides of us. My pacifism does not 
object to that sort of police use of the military services 
of our government. 

I mention these coincidences partly because they 
are added evidence of the smallness of our world, and 
partly because of the incidental light they throw on 
life this year in Shanghai. It was amusing—and the 
genuine though misinformed concern was deeply 
appreciated—to read in the good old Bellows Falls 
Times, for instance, how relieved our many friends 
were that the Ballous were safely out of Shanghai, 
which ‘‘will certainly not be safe for foreigners for 
years to come, we fear.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Thelma and the boys have 
not been here at any time during my present allocation. 
When the trouble broke out we were together in our 
summer cottage beside the sea at Peitaiho. On Fri- 
day, August 13 (sic!), I started down by boat to meet 
Dr. Stanley Jones and escort him back for as much of 
his North China program as might still be possible. 
The next day the heavens fell—literally, in the form 
of those ill-aimed bombs. Four days later our ship 
turned over most of its passengers to a tender that 
had brought refugees out to a big Italian liner at the 
mouth of the Yangtze, and sailed away to discharge 
its cargo of coal at Hongkong. On the way up the 
Whangpoo snipers fired twice from the banks, and we 
all ducked below the bulwarks. They were interested 
not in us, however, but in Japanese destroyers pass- 
ing up and down the river, who promptly replied with 
machine-guns and something a bit heavier. Dr. Jones 
had left that morning for Manila, but it was two 
weeks before a steamer went north again. 

During those days there was death and destruction 
all around this little island of international safety, 
and men of many nationalities were risking their 
lives every day to protect us. But the only danger 
that most of us ran was in being careless about seeking 
cover whenever we heard anti-aircraft guns. For 
there is one international law which is still in force 
—the law of gravitation—and what goes up sooner or 
later has to come down. As a matter of fact it was a 
piece of shrapnel from a Japanese gun of that type 
which killed our beloved Dr. Rawlinson, editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. About half the normal Amer- 
ican population of 4,000 evacuated; the rest stood by 
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and carried on. Much the same was true of other 
foreign nationalities, while the refugee population of 
Chinese mounted until at one time they numbered 
three-quarters of a million. 

After rejoining my family early in September, 
making up our minds that there was no reason to 
evacuate from North China, helping in our own work 
for several weeks in Peking, and waiting a month for a 
place on the crowded boats, I came back early in 
November. By that time the fighting had swung 
around to the residence end of the city, and my first 


The Battlegrounds 


Morley 


LL religions have two sorts of teachings—theo- 
logical and ethical or moral. The theological 
seeks to explain the nature of God, or ultimate 

reality, that power not ourselves that we see at work 
in the universe; the ethical seeks to explain what is 
right and what is wrong. 

From time immemorial word battles have raged 
in these two realms of religion. And, I suppose, 
most military battles have had a religious side, since 
one side or the other has usually claimed that it was 
fighting for the right and against the wrong, and 
sometimes both have claimed this. Wars have been 
fought even in the name of theology, as, for example, 
the Crusades and other Mohammedan wars, the 
bloody Thirty Years War, the struggles of Cromwell 
in England and John Knox in Scotland. 

But theological battles, of any sort, are slowly 
but surely becoming a thing of the past. Whether 
God is immanent or transcendent or both; whether 
He is personal or impersonal; whether He is limited 
or unlimited; whether there is life beyond the grave; 
whether Jesus was miraculously born; whether he 
worked miracles; whether he rose from the dead; 
whether the Bible was miraculously given and made 
infallible—such questions are not the questions that 
are occupying the best minds today. That is not to 
say that none of these questions is important. In- 
deed, all of them have some importance and some of 
them are very important. Nevertheless, they are not 
the questions with which our most thoughtful people 
are concerned today. 

Nor are certain moral problems which once held 
the stage in religious thought and controversy the real 
battlegrounds in religion today. Time was, for ex- 
ample, when card playing and dancing and theater 
going and Sunday golf and Sunday baseball were the 
high points in religious controversy and concern. 
Such things as honesty and industry and purity and 
universal brotherhood—at least of a sort—were not 
questioned by decent, respectable people, at least not 
in Christian countries. Multitudes, of course, did 
not profess to live up to these ideals, but they paid 
them lip service, and, doubtless, in most cases really 
believed them true and valid beccuse they were taught 
by the Bible and the Christian Church. 

But today the very validity of these fundamental 


*A sermon preached in the Universalist church of Gales- 
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two nights were punctuated by the sound of shells 
tearing through the air from one side of the city to the 
other. And the destruction of all but the foreign 
protected areas continued, many square miles being 
wantonly burned long after all resistance had ceased. 
But that is another story; my “war experiences’ are 
told—and time is up. 

Don’t forget us; don’t stop praying for us; and 
don’t cease your support of missionary work in 
China, whether it be that of the American Board or 
of some other society. Now is the time to stand by. 
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virtues and foundations of society are rather widely 
questioned, with the result that our world is in a bad 
way. 

Speaking, not so long ago, at a great convention 
of men, Will Durant, the author of that great book, 
“The Story of Philosophy,” had this to say: “The ideals 
with which we began, though we have continued to 
mouth them at almost every meeting in our history, 
have been forgotten in the struggle for wealth, in the 
use of the weak by the strong, in the scramble for po- 
litical office, and in the gradual refusal of the individ- 
ual to recognize his moral obligations to the group and 
to the race. 

“T feel as I pass through the country now every 
second year for the past twenty years, that there is a 
visible deterioration in the American people. I trust 
that I am wrong, and I grant you that that is a vague 
personal impression without any scientific basis what- 
ever. But I notice that the moral life of our people 
has sunk to a level unprecedented in American his- 
tory. 

“The night clubs of New York, for example, 
which make their money in the amount of nudity 
which they display, are filled with the most respect- 
able married men night after night, and all the other 
cities of America must imitate New York or else the 
New Yorkers will laugh at them. 

“And you, too, in your own communities all 
over this country, patronize magazines whose whole 
stock in trade is to make a joke of all the virtues and 
honors upon which we have built our society. I find 
those magazines in the finest homes. They are the 
secret of getting rich through publishing a magazine. 
Laugh at the man who is faithful, laugh at the girl 
who is clean, laugh at the boy who is honorable, make 
every cartoon, almost, depend upon sexual promis- 
cuity, and you are sure to make money, and we lend 
ourselves to those money-makers by supporting the 
publication. The very fact that we do this indicates 
how the air that we breathe has gotten into us, too.” 

And, writing in the January Atlantic Monthly, 
J. Donald Adams says this: ‘‘I contend that personal 
conscience in the United States has fallen to a new 
low in our history as a nation. . . . Let your mind 
run over for a moment, before we turn to its graver 
manifestations, the little ways in which that sapping 
has been going forward. 

“Every day, in every newspaper and magazine 
that you pick up, it is spread before you in advertising 
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testimonials endorsing a product never used by the 
_ endorser, a fundamentally dishonest practice which 
has received the cachet of the socially elect .... 
We observe a steadily mounting dishonesty in ad- 
vertising copy, claiming qualities for a product which 
even the chicken-brained must sometimes realize 
have not the slightest basis in fact. But we laugh 
it off because ‘nobody believes it anyway.’ In our 
callous acceptance of these and kindred deceptions 
is the measure of how far the decline has progressed 
in the value we set upon integrity.”’ 

Please note that neither of these quotations is 
from a preacher or professional reformer or religious 
worker. 

Now I ask you to note the situation today in re- 
gard to honesty. 

Not long ago we read of a college student who 
asked his president to give him one reason why he 
should live an honest life. Apparently he had seen so 
much of dishonesty and crookedness on the part of 
those who seemed to prosper that he had lost his 
faith in the very validity of the ideal itself. 

Not long ago, also, a man of this city, a churchman 
and, I think, a church official, said to me, “Oh, we are 
all chiselers today.’”’ And he said it as though he, too, 
had lost his faith in the way of honesty and integrity; 
as though he thought we had to be chiselers to get 
anywhere today. 

But we cannot get along decently without honesty 
and integrity. When I was in India some years ago 
I heard this story: An Englishman and a Hindu were 
one day watching a great British vessel on a river of 
India. The Englishman supposed that the Hindu 
was enamored with the beauty and the size of the 
great ship. But when it had passed, the Hindu turned 
to him and said: ‘We cannot do that sort of thing in 
our country. We do not trust each other enough to 
pool our money and perform these great co-operative 
undertakings.” 

No! we cannot get along decently without honesty. 
And especially big business cannot succeed without 
honesty. I am convinced that one of the things that 
is retarding economic recovery today is the fear that 
people have in regard to investing their money. They 
fear dishonest promoters and dishonest managers. 
And no wonder, after what happened in the so-called 
Hoover depression and is happening to some extent 
in this so-called Roosevelt depression! 

The question of honesty is a real battleground in 
religion today. 

Another battleground in religion today is indus- 
try, by which I mean hard work. 

I do not believe that work was a punishment 
meted out to man for his sin, as the old Bible story 
says. Work is a great blessing and a great privilege 
and, on the whole, is richly rewarded. There is noth- 
ing that millions in our land want so much today as 
the chance to work. My heart was made glad re- 
cently when I heard that two members of this church 
had taken jobs at very small wages, one at wages 
much smaller than he had formerly received. They 
said it was better than nothing. These men will take 
government work if necessary, as they should in times 
like this, and without any hesitation, for there is no 
disgrace in it. And I agree with Dr. Frank D. Adams 


of our Oak Park, IIl., church, when he says that so- 
ciety should provide jobs for men who have honestly 
sought them for themselves and failed to find 
them. 

And may I say here, incidentally, that I think 
nothing more stupid and false is being said today than 
that everybody could get jobs if they wanted them. 
And I think there are none more stupid in this country 
today than those who refuse to see that conditions 
have changed tremendously since the time our Con- 
stitution was written. Then we had some 13,000,000 
people. Now we have ten times that number, some 
130,000,000. Now the free land is all gone, the mines 
are exploited, and men are being thrown out of work 
by machinery at an alarming rate. 

But now, having said that, I must also say that 
there are still too many saying that the world owes 
them a living, by which they mean that they should 
not have to work at all for a living. Why, even one 
of the kindest hearted of men, the Apostle Paul, said, 
“If any man will not work neither shall he eat.” 
And that goes for the able-bodied rich as well as the 
able-bodied poor. Everyone able to work, with either 
brain or brawn, should make some contribution to 
the wealth and progress of humanity. But the ideal 
of work is being challenged today as never before. 
Let us have more leisure, yes; let us have shorter 
hours, yes; let us have higher wages, yes; let us have 
pensions for the aged, yes; but let us have none of the 
doctrine that the world owes us a living! 

Other battlegrounds in religion today are purity 
and sobriety, two virtues that usually go hand in 
hand, and two virtues whose opposites, also, often go 
hand in hand! 

You know I should think that many people, 
especially church people, would be so ashamed of the 
many vile associations of the liquor traffic that they 
would have nothing more to do with it for that reason 
alone. But there are other reasons also. Alcohol is 
a dangerous habit-forming drug. Thousands and 
thousands of lives and homes are ruined by it. Then 
there is the question of the example. And if there is 
any place under God’s heaven where the Bible prin- 
ciple and the principle of all well-bred people, that 
there are some things that we should deny ourselves 
for the sake of others, should apply, surely it is here 
in regard to the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage! 

But the ideal of sobriety, and especially the ideal 
of total abstinence in the use of intoxicating liquor as 
a beverage, is being challenged today as it has not 
been challenged in a long time in this country. A 
very prominent man in this town said to me not so 
long ago that conditions in this respect were worse 
here now than he had ever known them to be even 
before prohibition. 

Even our government has made it seem almost a 
patriotic thing to use liquor. The revenue from it, if 
national prohibition were repealed, would help so 
much to put the country on its feet! And millions of 
men would be given work! And the farmers would 
benefit greatly in selling their grain! And we should 
have no more bootleggers! I hold no brief for na- 
tional prohibition, but just how much has its repeal 
ee us? Sobriety is a real battleground in religion 
today. 
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And so is purity. This ancient ideal is being as- 
sailed in an altogether new and vicious way for this 
nation. As Will Durant says, magazines laugh at the 
ideals of purity and honor. Marjorie Hillis writes 
a book in which she sees no great harm or danger to 
society in unmarried women having their “affairs,”’ 
although she does not recommend them for the sake 
of the women themselves. An Illinois mayor tells 
the churches that they have had two thousand years 
to stamp out prostitution and have failed, so now he is 
going to allow it and regulate it. And a citizen of this 
city told me within the last two weeks that we have 
something here worse than regulation, that we have 
something that approaches licensing. Isn’t it about 
time that the decent citizens of this city rose up and 
demanded decent enforcement of its laws? 

And what is the result of all this? This: the most 
horrible crop of venereal diseases that this nation has 
ever seen! At last the people are being aroused as 
to the seriousness of this plague. Laws are being 
passed requiring medical examinations. Recently the 
state of Illinois asked the ministers of the state to en- 
dorse the Saltiel law, which requires medical exami- 
nation of those who plan to marry. I, for one, am 
very happy to respond to that appeal. I consider 
that the small amount of inconvenience and the ex- 
pense involved are nothing compared with the benefits 
that might accrue. Since the innocent occasionally 
contract these diseases as well as the guilty, this is 


surely a wise precaution that everyone should take. 
Purity is a real battleground in religion today. 

And, to cap it all, along comes Adolf Hitler to 
deny the doctrine of Universal Brotherhood. He says, 


’ in effect, that God has not made of one blood all na- 


tions of men to dwell on all the face of the earth. He 
says that only Aryans, and especially Germans, are 
fit to live; Jews are dogs; and internationalism is the 
bunk! 

Surely if there ever was a time when the Church 
was needed, and especially the Liberal Church— 
which is freed from superstition, and which knows 
how to go about the business of character building and 
kingdom building in a common sense and scientific 
manner—it is today. For the battleground in re- 
ligion today is not in the realm of theology; nor is it in 
the realm of minor and inconsequential morals; it is in 
the realm of these fundamental virtues, the very 
foundations of society! The legions of hell on earth 
are, today, attacking the very citadels of life and 
health and decency and honor, to say nothing of the 
citadels of happiness and peace and the higher satis- 
factions of life! 

Not long ago the Chinese generalissimo, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, sent out this word: “Hold the 
Lunghai line at all costs!’ Just so, we must hold the 
Lunghai line of honesty and industry and purity and 
sobriety and universal brotherhood at all costs! These 
are the battlegrounds in religion today. 


The Identity of Faith and Deity” 
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E are met tonight to worship God. This edifice 

y \) in which we are gathered is called the House 

of God. The name of God has been upon our 

lips already many times this evening, although some 
of us have uttered it with mental reservations. 

What does it mean to believe in God? I desire 
to show that there is, on the one hand, a dynamic 
belief in deity, and, on the other hand, a dilettante 
belief that practically amounts to no belief at all. 
The ultimate purpose of my address is to emphasize 
the fact that there are some people calling themselves 
atheists, agnostics, or humanists, who have all the 
essentials of a vital faith in God, while others, regard- 
ing themselves as theists, and even boasting of their 
faith, give every evidence that they have not as yet 
laid hold on that reality which has been the inspira- 
tion of all religion and all truly religious men and 
women everywhere, and which is still the most power- 
ful source of righteousness in human society. 

I have good Scriptural authority for the assertion 
that a profession of belief in God is not the true cri- 
terion by which to judge whether a given person be- 
lieves in God or not, but that the true test is first, 
last, and always, a pragmatic one. It was Jesus who 
said: 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the 


*The Anniversary sermon at the Unitarian May Meetings, 
given at Arlington Street Church, Boston, Sunday evening, 
Ray 22. 


will of my father who is in Heaven. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit, but the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Therefore, by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 


If the fruit of a man’s life is the test of his tree of 
belief, then we must conclude that some people possess 
such a living tree in their lives, whether they are con- 
scious of the fact or not, while in others the tree is 
already dead at the roots, or never existed in the first 
place, in spite of professions to the contrary. 

The Epistle of James points out to us the very 
same truth: 

What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he 
hath faith, but have not works? Faith without works 
is dead in itself. Yea a man will say, I have faith and 
thou hast works, but show me thy faith apart from thy 
works, and I by my works will show thee my faith. 


Now what James and Jesus were trying to demon- 
strate is the profound psychological truth that belief 
and behavior are as intimately and vitally related as 
cause and effect; that for all practical purposes they 
are one and the same. ' 

The true test of belief in God, or in anything, is 
one’s conduct; it is one’s character; it is what it in- 
spires one to be and do. If one really believes some- 
thing, there is an appropriate reaction. If there is no 
reaction, there is no real belief. 

Let us pursue this thought a little further by em- 
ploying a crude illustration. Here isa company of men 
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traveling through a wild jungle, without weapons. 
Suddenly one of the company beholds a dark, shadowy 
object in the path ahead and takes it to be a crouching 
panther lying in wait for prey. Let us dismiss from 
our minds for a moment the question as to whether 
this dark, shadowy object is the stump of a tree, a 
jagged rock, or a bloodthirsty animal. The man’s 
belief is real. He is convinced that a dangerous beast 
awaits beyond to crush out his life. What happens? 
More quickly than words can express, the emotion of 
fear seizes the man. Adrenaline is released into his 
blood stream. His heart beats faster. His lungs inhale 
more air. He strives to seek some place of safety 
with all the agility he can summon. In other words, 
his belief is a real one. It is a dynamic attitude of 
mind. It results at once in action. The scene which 
his imagination conjures up lays a compelling hand 
upon his will and emotions, and drives him to do some- 
thing about it. It makes no difference whether there 
is a panther in his path or not. His imagination has 
placed one there, and his total personality goes into 
action, at once, as the necessary result of that be- 
lief. 

Let this same man, however, traveling through 
the same wild jungle, and coming upon the same shad- 
owy object in his path ahead, become immediately 
aware of the fact that the beast he sees before him is 
nothing but the creation of his own imagination, then 
what happens? Very little, if anything. The man is 
likely to do nothing about it, except perhaps to call 
his companions’ attention to the illusion, and to allow 
his own fancy to play with it as a passing diversion. 
He is amused—entertained, but there is no resolute 
action. His heart does not beat faster; his lungs do 
not breathe more deeply; he is not seized with a 
panicky desire to escape. He goes ahead in the same 
direction in which he was traveling, and in all prob- 
ability soon forgets the illusion entirely. His belief is 
not a genuine one. It is only make-believe, for it has 
brought about no marked difference in his behavior. 
His conduct is pretty much the same as if his fancy 
had not played with the dark object in his path 
ahead. 

In the first instance belief is dynamic and vital. 
It results in action. In the second instance it is a 
dilettante and fanciful affair. It results in nothing 
but amusement. 

Now let us turn from an illustration that con- 
notes great danger to one connoting the greatest se- 
curity. Let us turn to the idea of God and see if our 
distinction between dynamic and dilettante belief 
still holds. It seems to me it does. To some people, 
God is a real presence; a compelling power; a chal- 
lenging spiritual fact; to others, he is an interesting 
concept; a pleasing idea; a diverting hypothesis to 
play with, but not to live by. 

Let us face the truth that man ever creates God in 
his own image. The process of deification necessarily 
takes place within the human imagination. } ut here 
is the important point: when successful, it is never 
a conscious and deliberate effort. The moment man 
becomes aware of the fact that the God he worships 
has been entirely created by his own imagination, that 
moment man ceases to worship. Man must be pos- 
sessed with the conviction that the God he reveres 


objectively exists, otherwise he cannot give him su- 
preme allegiance. He may let his fancy play with 
thoughts of the good, the true and the beautiful. He 
may conjure up in his imagination a wondrous ideal. 
He may even go through all the forms and ceremonies 
of worship. He may audibly say the name of God again 
and again, and most sincerely, but unless God, or the 
good, the true and the beautiful are viewed as having 
a validity apart from himself, then his belief is not a 
dynamic affair, and there is no compelling hand laid 
upon his will and emotions to do anything about it. 
Therefore, we are not to judge whether men actually 
believe or disbelieve in deity by either their professions 
or their denials. Men are not always aware of what 
it is they do and do not believe. The final test is their 
character and conduct. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Employing this test, we must conclude that 
some humanists and agnostics have a more vital belief 
in God than some theists. I should say that a man 
like Clarence Darrow, for example, had personal in- 
timate contact with the same spiritual reality that 
motivated the lives of Jesus and Socrates, in spite of 
his well-known protests to the contrary. That man’s 
professed philosophy does not explain his life. He must 
have had another faith than the one he announced to 
the world. He was filled with a deep compassion for 
his fellowmen. He felt concern for the welfare of 
human beings whom he had never seen. He fought 
fully one-third of his legal battles without any pros- 
pect of a fee. He made great sacrifices for his ideals. 
Of course, those ideals existed in his imagination, but 
there they existed in an objective form. They were 
not something which he could play with and let alone, 
just as he pleased. Those ideals laid hold on his will 
and emotions and compelled him to do many things 
that he probably would not have done had he been 
able to consult merely his own selfish convenience. 
Those ideals would not let him alone. They drove 
him all his life to battle for the underdog and to 
champion unpopular causes from which he could not 
hope to receive any personal benefit. 

I choose Clarence Darrow as an illustration be- 
cause I know something about his life at first hand, 
and because he is supposed to have been an outstand- 
ing atheist. He denied belief in God, but I contend 
that the imperious ideal he served was none other 
than the same spiritual reality which our great re- 
ligious seers have been moved to call God. 

Let us not forget that God is not a word; nor 
something physical or tangible; nor something at the 
end of a formula. God, by definition, is a spiritual 
power, or he is nothing at all—a fusion of values which 
has all the appearance of existing objectively. The 
manifestation of this power takes place, to be sure, 
within man’s imagination. But unless it seems to be 
a thing apart from man himself, it lays no compelling 
hand upon him. All the religious seers and prophets 
have witnessed to this psychological truth. 


The Burning Bush that set the heart of Moses aflame, 

The Seraphim that touched the lips of Isaiah to proph 
ecy, 

The Heavenly Dove that descended on Jesus, 

The Voice that radically altered the career of Paul, 

The Daemon that guided the feet of Socrates, 
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The Moral Law that filled the mind of Immanuel Kant 
with awe, 

The Love that would not let George Matheson go, 

The Truth that has lured the scientist on, 

The Code of Honor which has driven some business men 
to face bankruptcy rather than to stoop to unfair 
tactics— 


All these values have had one characteristic in com- 
mon. They may have had no other existence except 
in the imagination of the men who entertained them, 
but there they possessed the reality of objectivity. 
They were therefore dynamic, imperious beliefs which 
profoundly affected their behavior. God, in short, 
must be successfully throned on high within the mind, 
or he ceases to function. 

Is God therefore merely a perfect illusion, a 
successful hallucination, the product of man’s imag- 
ination? Let us turn for a moment and examine the 
phenomenon of faith itself. What is this process of 
projection which “‘gives to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name,” which functions not only in the 
religious prophet but also in the poet, the sculptor, 
the painter, the architect, and all dreamers who feel 
compelled to make their dreams come true? Call it 
faith, vision, dynamic belief, conviction, or what you 
will. All these are but synonyms for our ignorance. 
We know nothing about the how or the why of this 
power within us. It remains for usa mystery. Some- 
thing within us is able to leap forward into empty 
space, so to speak, to drive down a stake in the realm 
of the intangible, and then pull us toward that stage. 
Here we have something new being fabricated before 
our very eyes. I am persuaded that this wondrous 
process of projection is none other than the creative 
power of the universe, caught in the very act of crea- 
tion. Where some would use the expression, “faith 
in God,” I should say “faith 2s God.”’ God is not the 
object of faith. God is the reality of faith itself. 
Faith is the creative factor in this universe. It is the 
agency that brings things to pass which otherwise 
could not exist except for its intervention. It is the 
producer of that which is new—which changes possi- 
bilities into actualities, which makes real what ought 
to be. 

This is, without doubt, the most important fact 
in all the universe. When Jesus said to the woman 
who touched his garments to be healed of her long- 
standing trouble, ‘““‘Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole,” he might have said with equal truth, 
“Daughter, thy God hath made thee whole.” 

Faith makes a difference in the facts of life. It 
is a leap of the imagination into the untried. We take 
the leap, and lo, there is stable ground beneath us 
which our eyes had not seen before. It is a difficult 
feat for the intellectual man to perform. He has 
been so inhibited by a fixation on the rational that he 
cannot let himself go and take the superrational 
plunge of faith. But whenever he is able to do so, his 
spiritual experience is not unlike that of Job. Some- 
thing real seems to have been created out of nothing. 
Order and peace come to his soul. Life takes on a new 
meaning and a new content. There is something to 
cling to when everything else in the world seems to be 
uncertain. A wondrous presence is felt which is able 
to lift up the downcast spirit and strengthen the feeble 


) 


purpose. The man, like Job, may cry out in his be- 
wilderment, “‘O that I knew where I might find him! 
Behold I go forward, but he is not there, and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive him.” But that is be- 
cause faith is a mysterious power that cannot be seen 
—“‘a veiled presence, infinitely dear, the life within 
our lives than self more near.” 

Akin to faith are hope and love. Hope is faith 
just short of complete assurance. Love is faith over- 
flowing into the affections. Hope is faith with a ques- 
tion mark. Love is faith with a plus sign. All three are 
aspects of the same dynamic projective process. It 
was no accident that the Apostle Paul grouped them 
together as the reality that abides. They are essen- 
tially one mysterious power. 

I see this same divine, creative agency at work 
in many phases of human endeavor. I see it in a 
Michelangelo, standing before a marble block. In 
his mind’s eye an image of majestic form appears, 
an image more majestic than anything his physical 
eye has ever seen. At once his hands are moved to 
carve that marble block into the likeness of that ma- 
jestic image, and the world is given the statue of 
Moses. 

I see this same wondrous power in a deaf. Bee- 
thoven, sitting before his music sheet. In his mind’s 
ear he hears wondrous harmonies never before heard 
on land or sea, and at once he proceeds to make a 
faithful record so that those harmonies can be repro- 
duced at will long after he is dead—and lo, his Fifth 
Symphony is born. 

I see this same spiritual force in the prophet of 
every holy cause, impelling men to hold certain ideal 
ends as more precious than even their own lives, 
arming the crusader for righteousness with inexhaust- 
ible courage, so that one man is able to chase a thou- 
sand, and the voice crying in the wilderness is able to 
shatter the foundation of empires. 

I see this same divine creative agency at work in 
the upthrust of social revolution. A young Russian 
communist once said to me: “Mr. Williams, you may 
hinder our cause, you may help it, but you can no 
more prevent its ultimate triumph than you can pre- 
vent the dawning of the morning sun. And why? 
We are in league with the law of economic determin- 
ism.” The law of economic determinism! Perhaps 
that law may have no existence except in his own 
mind. But his fazth in it is a dynamic reality to be 
reckoned with. It is a spiritual power. It is God ina 
volcanic mood, pouring hot lava over an entire con- 
tinent. 

Yes, I see this same sublime originator at work in 
the Roman mass. God, to be sure, is not in the con- 
secrated wine and wafer unless he was there before 
the consecration, and even so, how could he be known 
by any first-hand experience? But God 7s released 
in the minds of the devout Catholic. By the help 
of ritual and prayer his imagination is moved to lean 
upon an unseen support, and lo, underneath are the 
everlasting arms. The Roman mass may be theolog- 
ically unsound, but it is psychologically very profound. 
The devout Catholic goes from his church with a 
new strength to meet his daily tasks. Though he has 
been led to look for deity in a consecrated wafer, he 
discovers him nevertheless, not in the wafer, but, 
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where deity has always been discovered, namely, 
within the human soul. _ 

Is this wondrous spiritual power confined merely 
toman? Has it no existence in the rest of the world of 
nature? How can we tell without an inside view of 
the universe similar to the one which we have of our- 
selves? If we cannot see in the whirl of stars and 
atoms anything more than the interplay of physical 
forces, perhaps our failure is due to the fact that we 
have been looking at the universe from the outside— 
through telescope, through microscope and spectro- 
scope, when what we need is an entirely new kind of 
instrument, namely, an ‘“‘introscope.” What could 
an astronomer peering at us from some remote star 
really know about this mysterious creative power 
which is in us? And is not our viewpoint in relation 
to the nature of matter, even when we look through 
our most powerful microscopes, just as removed, com- 
paratively speaking, as that of the hypothetical as- 
tronomer? Indeed how can one man know that even 
another human being is possessed of this power, ex- 
cept as he reads such a meaning into his external be- 
havior? We all make this inference every day of our 
lives while scarcely realizing it. Is it any less reason- 
able to read such a meaning into the rest of the uni- 
verse? 

Since we possess no such instrument as an “‘in- 
troscope” to give us an inside view of the universe, 
may we not regard man’s mind itself as the best means 
at hand to give us such a view? Surely we are inside 
and not outside the evolutionary process. We are the 
child of nature. May we not therefore reasonably 
assume that what is explicit in the progeny is at least 
implicit in the progenitor? May we not conclude that 
the same Godlike power which functions in us exists 
also in the animal world from which we have sprung, 
at least in lesser degree, and that it must likwise be in 
the acorn as it pushes its miraculous way through the 
sod to lift its arms to the sky? 

Perhaps it is in the growing end of all that evolves. 
Perhaps it is even in the electron and the Milky Way. 
Such a conclusion is inferential, to be sure. But so 
are all our conclusions concerning things outside our- 
selves. The whole evolutionary development of our 
sense organs is nothing less than a colossal experiment 
in making reliable inferences about the nature of the 
exterior world. 

Is this mysterious, creative power which we know 
as faith something personal? What could be more 
personal? It functions within us, does it not? It is 
the reality which is closer to us than breathing. 


O could we read the mighty marvel straight, 
And understand the mystery we are, 
Could we perceive the meaning men call Fate, 
That brought us forth, strange children of a star; 
If we could know what word awoke the dead 
Dumb hills, what breath blew on the sea, 
Until a magic turned the stones to bread, 
And the unseeing sought for eyes to see, 
Till living beauty rose up million-winged, 
Out of the ashes of a million years, 
And silence broke to music, silver-stringed, 
And sang of hope and love, and sang of tears— 
O we would gather these mute stones and heap 
An altar to that word that woke the deep. 
(Hugh Robert Orr.) 


‘ 


Let us recognize this mysterious, wondrous power 
which we experience as faith within ourselves as “‘that. 
word that woke the deep,” the living God, the great 
original, the tireless creator of new heavens and new 
earths—‘“‘whose Sabbath never was nor ever will be,’” 
whose life is the light that illumines the world. 


* * * 


PASTORS’ INSTITUTE PLANS ENLARGED PROGRAM 


Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, for many years minister of the 
cathedral of British nonconformist Protestantism, City Temple, 
London, will be a leading figure in the Pastors’ Institute to be 
conducted August 1-14 on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. Of Dr. Norwood, Wickham Steed, formerly editor of 
the London Times, once said: ‘‘You could not hear a truer repre- 
sentative of all that is best in British religious thought and en-. 
deavor. . . . I look upon him as one of the greatest moral assets: 
of the British people.’”” Dr. Norwood will preach at the Institute 
religious service in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Monday eve- 
ning, August 8, conduct a course of lectures on “Prophetic 
Evangelism,” participate in the Round Table on international 
affairs, and speak at the annual Alumni Luncheon. 

Others who will participate in the program are: Dr. Harold 
A. Bosley, director of religious activities at Iowa State Teachers” 
College, a young man who has already achieved a notable place of 
leadership in student affairs, who will conduct a course of lectures 
on “The Counselor’s Approach to Student Problems;’’ President 
Albert W. Palmer, of Chicago Theological Seminary, who was a 
delegate to both the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences last 
summer; Dr. Arthur E. Holt, recently returned from a year’s: 
visiting and observing events in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America; Prof. H. N. Wieman, eminent religious philosopher; 
Dean E. S. Ames, former chairman of the department of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago; Prof. Fred Eastman, 
authority on religious drama; Prof. W. E. Garrison, literary 
editor of The Christian Century; Prof. A. C. McGiffert, author of 
“The Life of Jonathan Edwards,” and other religious best-sellers; 
Mrs. E. E. McClintock of the Congregational Mission Union;: 
Prof. W. W. Sweet, leading authority on American church 
history; the Rev. Donald W. Beatty, chaplain at Elgin State: 
Hospital; Prof. Massey H. Sheperd, a careful student of liturgics; 
Prof. W. C. Graham, just returned from a year’s teaching and 
excavating in Palestine as visiting professor in the American. 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem; and Dr. John Knox, 
managing editor of Christendom. Besides Dr. Norwood, Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian Century, The 
Christian Century Pulpit, and Christendom, President Albert W. 
Palmer, and Dr. Harold A. Bosley will preach in Rockefeller 
Memorial Chapel during the period covered by the Institute. 

The program for the first week will give special attention 
to the interests of pastors with college constituencies, directors 
of religious work on college and university campuses, and Chris— 
tian Association secretaries, but there will be much of interest to 
ministers of other types of churches. The interests of ministers 
of city and rural churches will focus attention during the second 
week. 

Besides classes and lectures there will be a rich offering of 
conducted visits to Chicago institutions and neighborhoods, so- 
cial and recreational events. Nothing will be left undone to make 
the experience a pleasant and profitable one. 

The registration fee is low, $3.00 for the two-weeks period 
and $2.00 for those who can remain for only one week. Enter- 
tainment for room and board may be obtained in university- 
residence halls at very reasonable rates by those who desire it. 
The Institute is open to both men and women religious workers, 
and it is anticipated that a good many pastors will be accom- 
panied by their wives. The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, the Chicago Theological Seminary, and the Disciples 
Divinity House co-operate in conducting the Institute. Copies 
of the complete program will be sent upon application to either 
of these institutions. 
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YOUR CHURCH IN ACTION 


Learners Together Out of Doors 


Nine Summer Institutes Provide Inspiration, Information, and Recreation 


for Universalist Church Folk of All Ages 


HE most important development in the 
Universalist fellowship in the past 
decade has been the expansion of our 

summer institute program. Registration of 
students has increased, centers of study have 
been added, and the quality of the courses and 
programs has improved steadily. Last year 
over eight hundred Universalists, young, 
middle-aged and old, studied, worshiped and 
played together at seven Institute centers. 
This year there are nine centers of this sum- 
mer activity, where juniors, young people, 
religious education leaders, women’s societies, 
and laymen will join in an out-of-door fellow- 
ship of learning and worship and recreation. 

Ferry Beach, Maine, which has the 
longest season of any of our summer centers, 
offers this year the regular schedule of In- 
stitutes for Young People, Church School 
Workers, Women, World Affairs, and a new 
Institute on Churchmanship. This Institute 
will have as one of its faculty members Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches. Dr. Cummins will 
give a series of lectures on Churchmanship. 
Other members of the faculty of this new In- 
stitute will be Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 
president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, and Dr. Barclay Acheson, associate 
editor of The Reader’s Digest. 

The Mid-West Institute, one of our most 
important centers, has been moved this year 
from Turkey Run to Shakamak State Park, 
Indiana. Here, too, a splendid program for 
young people, church school workers and 
churchmen has been planned. A two weeks’ 
session will be held in co-operation with Uni- 
tarians. The first week’s program will be 
under the auspices of Universalists with 
Unitarians co-operating. The second week’s 
program will be under the auspices of the 


Unitarians with Universalists co-operating. As 
we go to press word has come that the second 
week of these joint institutes will be held at 
Turkey Run. 

In California religious liberals will have 
two institute centers, the Northern Institute 
at Asilomar and the Southern Institute at 
Barton School, Topanga. Both are joint 
Unitarian-Universalist projects. At Asilomar 
seven Unitarian churches and one Universalist 
church make up the constituency of the group. 
At Topanga four Universalist churches and 
eight Unitarian churches have organized the 
Southern Institute. Both California Institutes 
have courses and lectures of interest to 
‘parents, ministers, teachers, committee mem- 
bers, or church school officers.” 

At Hayes State Park, Michigan, where a 
Junior Institute has grown in usefulness and 
importance for several years, a Senior In- 
stitute has been added this year. Ohio Uni- 
versalists have also recently established a 
Junior Institute. This group, the Buckeye 
Junior Institute, will meet again next July at 
Caledonia, Ohio. In the Southern area a 
program for young people and women workers 
will be given at Shelter Neck, North Carolina, 
and the Southern Liberal Young People’s 
Conference will meet at Camp Hill, Alabama. 
At the historic shrine of Universalism, Mur- 
ray Grove, New Jersey, the regular Labor Day 
week-end Joint Institute for young people, 
church school workers and laymen will be 
held. 

The Christian Leader takes pleasure in 
presenting on the next page a Universalist 
Institute Map of the United States, together 
with the dates of all 1988 programs. From 
time to time we shall give you complete 
programs of these institutes. 
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A New Censorship Issue 


N important issue has arisen in the State of New 
York with the banning from public showing of 
the recently made motion picture, “The Birth 

of a Baby.” The Motion Picture Division of the State 
Education Department has ruled against the picture 
under Article 48 of the State Education Law, which 
provides for official censorship of motion pictures. 
It should be noted that New York is one of the six 
states which have established censorship by law. 
The failure to license this film means that it is found 
in whole or in part to be ‘obscene, indecent, im- 
moral, inhuman, sacrilegious,” or to be “of such 
character that its exhibition would tend to corrupt 
morals or incite to crime.” 

The situation thus created raises serious issues of 
public policy. Admittedly the picture is of extraor- 
dinary quality, was scientifically directed, delicately 
executed, and aimed at accomplishing a well-conceived 
educational purpose. It was made at the instance of 
the American Committee on Maternal Welfare, Inc. 
This committee includes representatives of the fol- 
lowing organizations: American Association of Ob- 
stetricians, Gynecologists and Abdominal Surgeons; 
American College of Surgeons; American Gynecologi- 
cal Society; American Hospital Association; Ameri- 
can Public Health Association; Central Association of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists; Chicago Maternity 
Center; Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of 
Labor; Maternity Center Association of New York; 
National Medical Association; National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing; Pacific Coast Society 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Section on Obstetrics 
and Gynecology of the American Medical Association; 
Southern Medical Association; U. S. Bureau of the 
Census; U.S. Public Health Service. 

The purposes of the picture as stated by the 
committee are seven in number: (1) to reduce mater- 
nal and infant mortality and morbidity; (2) to avert 
fear of child bearing; (8) to prevent abortion; (4) to 
warn against the dangers of promiscuity; (6) to im- 
press fathers with their responsibilities; (6) to present 
sex in its proper relation to life; and (7) to entertain. 

In explanation of these objectives the committee 
cites the fact that the United States has one of the 
highest maternal mortality rates among civilized 
countries. It points out that 15,000 women die in 
child-birth every year in the United States, and 
75,000 babies do not “live to enjoy the warm affection 
of those who have brought them into the world.” 
At the same time, child-bearing holds unnecessary 
terrors for women which the picture undertakes to 
allay. Another recognized evil is the prevalence of 
abortions, most of which are intentional, and abortion 
is more dangerous than actual child-birth. 

The picture is also aimed at assisting the war on 
venereal disease by showing the desirability of pre- 
marital examination and re-examination at the time 
of pregnancy. Moreover, the makers of the picture 
have had in mind the widespread ignorance on the 
part of fathers of what is involved in pregnancy and 
child-birth, and their consequent lack of sympathy 
and helpfulness. 


An effort is also made to present the sex theme 
without sentimentality or prudery, and at the same 
time with the utmost delicacy and reverence. Persons 
who have seen the picture at private showings have 
failed to find a salacious word in it or a suggestive 
hint. On the contrary, they have been amazed at the 
delicate handling on the screen of a subject about 
which there is such deplorable ignorance and mis- 
apprehension. For the most part, apparently, those 
who are opposing the release of the picture admit that 
for restricted showing for purely “scientific” and 
“educational” purposes it is a highly commendable 
production. 

It is just at this point that the most serious issue 
arises. Release of the picture is being opposed pre- 
cisely because it is educational. The argument is 
put forward that the screen is for entertainment, not 
for education, and that since the prime purpose of 
this picture is to educate and the entertainment 
feature is only incidental it has no place on the screen. 
It need hardly be said that from the point of view of 
educators this is not only a most unwholesome but an 
altogether unrealistic contention. It cuts across the 
assumption of all modern education that the educative 
process is carried on through a variety of informal 
activities and interests, and that it is closely linked 
to the satisfactions and enjoyments of the individual. 

This doctrine of the separation of entertainment 
from education has two obviously anti-social conse- 
quences. First, it would deny the most potent 
medium of mass education now existing to those who, 
from altogether disinterested social motives, seek to 
use it. Secondly, it would allow the film industry to 
escape responsibility for the educational consequences 
of its product. Nothing is more generally recog- 
nized among educators than that there is a negative 
aspect of education in the form of miseducation. 
To hold all entertainment agencies responsible for the 
actual educational effects of their programs is mani- 
festly of the utmost social importance. To divorce 
entertainment from education in the development 
and enforcement of standards would seem to be pre- 
cisely comparable to the divorcement of business 
practices from religion. Neither can be attempted 
without disastrous results. 

A second issue which this case presents has to do 
with the interpretation of the law as defining the 
obscene, the indecent and the immoral. It has ac- 
tually been contended in public print that this picture 
is comparable to what is known as the “‘strip-tease”’ 
dance. On the contrary, the absence of every ele- 
ment that gives such vulgar performances their sala- 
cious appeal is one of the things that most impress the 
spectator in “The Birth of a Baby.” If the terms of 
the law can be construed as banning such a per- 
formance it is difficult to see how the public is to have 
any protection from mere caprice in the interpretation 
of the statute. 

One objection, however, to the public release 
of the picture is more rational and understandable. 
It is that in a public theater there are many very 
youthful persons and many persons who, for one 
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reason or another, may be extraordinarily sensitive. 
Such persons, it is argued, might be harmfully af- 
fected by the reactions of frivolous or vulgar-minded 
individuals who may entirely miss the serious purport 
and essential beauty of the picture. It is pointed 
out that exploitive advertising of the picture may in- 
vite to the theater persons whose interest is entirely 
sensual. Would parents, it is asked, care to have 
such very valuable education as this picture affords 
given in such a setting? 

The Committee on Maternal Welfare, which 
sponsors the film, has been very sensitive to these 
considerations and has undertaken to safeguard the 
picture in a number of ways. The policy is not to 
release it for showing anywhere without the prior en- 
dorsement of the state and county medical associations 
so that it will go into the community under sponsor- 
ship wihch distinguishes it from the sensational offer- 
ings that are common on the screen. Furthermore, 
the exhibitor is bound by contract not to release the 
picture in conjunction with any other feature. Also, 
the contract forbids the use of any publicity material 
not approved in writing. In reply to the contention 
that these precautions cannot be carried out when 
the picture is released for very general showing, the 
committee points to the fact that in twenty-five com- 
munities where the picture has been shown in Minne- 
sota not one untoward incident has been reported. 

At this writing, the matter is in abeyance pend- 
ing appeal to the State Board of Regents who are ex- 
pected shortly to give a final decision. The sponsor- 
ing committee is daily accumulating testimony to the 
high quality and educational value of the picture.— 
Information Service, Federal Council. 

* * * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harry Adams Hersey 


HE 106th annual session of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention was held in the First Universalist Church, 
Bridgeport, May 11-12. 

About 150 attended the evening meeting, 119 the banquet, 
seventy the luncheon. The official net attendance was fifty-four; 
of whom thirty-six were lay delegates, ten Connecticut ministers 
(nine active), six state officers and four denominational repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Roger F. Etz and the Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
represented the General Convention and the Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone the Universalist Publishing House. Mrs. Ezra B. Wood 
represented the W. N. M. A. 

The Rev. F. W. Jacobs, president of the Bridgeport Pastors’ 
Association, welcomed the Convention to the city. Mr. J. Al- 
bert Robinson, moderator, welcomed the Convention in behalf 
of the Bridgeport society. President Fischer responded. 

The treasurer’s report showed nothing in keeping with de- 
pression or recession. There had been progression, by the ad- 
dition of more than $33,000 to the funds of the Convention. 
All bills paid; a balance on hand. Denominational and other 
causes had been generously supported. Among the larger items 
were $600 for international church extension, $300 to the G. S. 
S. A., $75 to the State Council of Churches and Religious Edu- 
cation; $75 towards the delegate to the L. I. B. conference in 
Oxford, 1937; $480 to defray expenses of local delegates to de- 
nominational, or other, summer institutes ($30 of this to each 
Y. P. C. U. towards expenses to National Convention, 1987). 
This annual contribution, which may run up to more than $500 
for religious education alone, has been Connecticut’s established 
policy in the spirit of the Earle Memorial, long before the Memo- 
rial became a project. The General Theological Library, of 
which one of our ministers is reported to be one of the most 


constant patrons, was supported as usual. The bequests from 
the Crane and Woodworth estates account for the notable in- 
crease in Convention funds. The ministers’ pension reported 
the annual accumulation towards a total available upon the at- 
tainment of the age of eligibility, and a payment to the eligible 
beneficiary. A substantial contribution to help underwrite the 
new secretary for young people’s work of the State Council was 
also recorded. The Connecticut Temperance Union received 
the usual support. 

A notable feature of the past year was the full participation 
by Universalists in the great joint-conference programs of fifteen 
denominations, in New Haven, last October, at which time the 
Connecticut Mid-Year Conference was held in the time set apart 
for each denominational group. 

Reports, formal and informal, from the several parishes in- 
dicated good health despite the dependence of most of them upon 
persons seriously affected by conditions in industry. 

During the year weekly broadcasts over station WICC, 
Bridgeport and New Haven, were given by the Rev. Harold H. 
Niles, and his substitute, the Rev. Harold H. Lumsden. The 
name of the Convention, as sponsor, is always announced, and 
the message and the attitude of the Universalist Church are dis- 
tinetively in evidence. Mr. Niles reported an encouraging 
amount of “fan mail.” He asked that such be sent to the station, 
rather than to him personally, by Universalists who desire the 
broadcasts continued. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Dr. William 
Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass. ‘Far Away and Long Ago”’ was 
the topic under which he gave a graphic description of the great 
feat of ancient engineering by which Nehemiah rebuilt the wall 
of Jerusalem. Reminding his hearers that Nehemiah’s ‘‘impos- 
sible’ task became possible because ‘‘the people had a mind to 
work,” Dr. Rose called upon his congregation to take courage 
and derive inspiration from the ancient story, to have faith in 
themselves, in their church, in their country. It was because 
Nehemiah had an active religion, a clear vision and a firm faith 
that he achieved his success. 

The occasional sermon, by the Rey. Frank S. Gredler, of 
New London, dealt with ‘“Thomas Paine: Political and Religious 
Liberal.”” From a recent and thorough study of Paine’s life, 
work and influence, the preacher showed that Paine was not an 
atheist, but shared the fate of those who, in that day, differed 
from the ‘faith once delivered to the saints.’’ He was not, as 
even Theodore Roosevelt totally misrepresented him, ‘‘a dirty 
little infidel,’’ for he was not dirty, but clean, not little, but large, 
not an infidel but one who professed a belief in one God and 
hoped and expected to live after death. Paine’s fundamental 
contribution to the independence of the United States, his lib- 
eralizing influence on both religion and politics, through his 
writings and utterances, were described. 

J. Albert Robinson, moderator of the society, served as 
toastmaster at the banquet, and introduced the unusual feature 
of a complete program of after-dinner speaking, which had none 
of the suggestions of being “after’’ dinner. On this program 
Jasper McLevy, Socialist, and effective mayor of Bridgeport, a 
man chosen when neither of the ‘‘old’’ parties had given good 
government, and who has been returned annually by increasing 
support to remain mayor “as long as he wishes to do so,”’ gave 
the welcome to the city, and showed that he possessed a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Universalism. He spoke particularly 
and at some length of the remarkable and permanent contribu- 
tions to Bridgeport made by that outstanding Universalist 
layman, Phineas Taylor Barnum (once trustee of the Bridgeport 
church, once clerk of the Danbury parish). Mr. Barnum was 
one of the best citizens and best mayors Bridgeport ever had, 
as estimated by Mayor McLevy. Among other lasting benefits 
which he conferred was the development of the great industrial 
east section and the creation, by gift and through vision, of 
Seaside Park, one of the most beautiful to be found. This park, 
with its seawall and beach, gives Bridgeport the distinction of 
being a seaport city which owns its entire waterfront. The 
Barnum successors still administer the park foundation. He also 
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spoke of Mr. Barnum’s theological interests and his foundation 
of a publication fund. The mayor was so interested in the 
convention that he was accompanied by his wife, and both of 
them stayed through the banquet program. 

Mr. Lalone, manager of the Publishing House, spoke of 
Universalists and publicity, and urged an increased support of 
the House and The Christian Leader. Dr. Theodore A. Fischer in- 
vited the Universalists to witness the varied program and attend 
the impressive exercises of the New Haven Tercentenary. James 
H. Morgan presented the layman’s point of view of the ministry 
and church. The Rev. Harold H. Niles voiced the welcome of the 
people of the church. The Rev. H. Gertrude Roscoe Coe, of 
Waterbury, offered the prayer at the evening session. 

The communion service was conducted Thursday morning 
by Mr. Niles and Dr. Fischer, assisted by the Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., and the Rev. Delmar E. Trout. 

The business sessions of the Convention were largely de- 
voted to hearing annual reports and adopting certain recom- 
mendations and resolutions which, by title, follow. 

Recommendations: To revise the constitution and by-laws; 
to consider limitation of terms of officers; to contemplate a 
change in convention dates; to confer with other states regarding 
the proposed New England superintendency; to continue com- 
mittees on world peace, laymen’s activities, young people’s 
work and religious education; to ask for an annual budget pre- 
sentation; to continue the annual statewide exchange of pulpits; 
to repeat the new method of adding to the annual offering for 
ministerial relief by giving the people not at convention an 
opportunity. (This year the offering exceeded the preceding 
offering by $50 despite no urging, an unfavorable time, and non- 
co-operation by some churches.) 

Resolutions: Thanks to the Bridgeport church, the speakers, 
the organist and soloist, the Bridgeport newspapers and Station 
WICC. Resolutions on the death of three clergymen, the Rev. 
Maude Lyon Cary, of Japan, the Rey. Irene Earll, long in the 
library service at Hartford Seminary, Dr. Francis H. Gray, 
formerly of Stamford. A special resolution in appreciation of 
tha late George G. Marble, for fifty-five years organist of our 

eriden church, a Sunday school superintendent, a loyal lay- 
1.an. The resolution extended sympathy to his family. Another 
resolution mentioned the deaths of several laymen and women, 
among them Mrs. George Fenner of our New London church, 
for forty years president of the Woman’s Alliance there. The 
secretary was asked to extend the sympathy of the Convention to 
the several families affected by these deaths. Support of the 
Institute of World Affairs, the Institute of Churchmanship, The 
Christian Leader and the new General Superintendent was given 
by other resolutions, and a pledge of loyalty to the work in Japan 
was included. 

The annual election of officers resulted in the re-election of 
the following: President, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven; 
vice-president, the Rev. Delmar E. Trout, Meriden; secretary, 
the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury; treasurer, Herbert E. 
Belden, Hartford; trustee for three years, James H. Morgan, 
Hartford (Mrs. Susan H. Bishop of Hartford and Edwin Avery 
Tracy of Norwich are trustees whose terms have not expired); 
auditors, Garrett D. Brower and H. Howard Wallace, both of 
Hartford. Fellowship Committee, chairman, the Rev. Harold 
H. Lumsden, secretary, the Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., lay 
member, Ezra B. Wood. The Rev. Delmar Trout will be the 
preacher of the occasional sermon next year, and the Convention 
will meet in Danbury. 

Mrs. Harold H. Lumsden, president, brought the greetings 
of the W. U. M.S. of Connecticut. 

The Convention was immediately preceded by the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society. The 
society reported that the entire quota for the North Carolina 
work had been paid. An offering, larger than usual, was re- 
ceived for the regular work in that state. The outstanding 
feature of the program was an address by Mrs. Katherine Van 
Akin Gates, of Bombay, India, and Hartford, Conn., teacher of 
Bible and missions in the Kennedy School of Missions. Mrs. 


Gates and her husband served for nineteen years in India, dur- 
ing which they at one time were doing evangelistic work among 
the criminal tribes. Mrs. Gates established an influential work 
among the women of India. Dressed in native costume, she de- 
scribed intimately and in a most interesting manner the customs 
and the needs of the people of that great country. 

The society reported the addition of five memorial or life 
members during the year. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Mrs. Harold H. 
Lumsden, Stamford; vice-president, Mrs. A. T. Williams, Stam- 
ford; secretary, Mrs. Warren E. Hayter, Hartford; treasurer, 
Mrs. Albert T. -Greenwood, Hartford; trustee, Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey, Danbury, who retired from the presidency after 
six years of service. The trustees who hold over are Mrs. J. 
Albert Robinson, Fairfield (Bridgeport church), and Mrs. Del- 
mar E. Trout, Meriden. Mrs. Hersey stated that she has se- 
cured Mrs. Gates as a leader for the mission study courses at 
Ferry Beach, and that Mrs. Laura 8. Hersey of Portland will 
give the course on “The City.” 

Connecticut Universalists will again assemble in the annual 
mid-year meeting in November. 

* * * 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Ray D. Cranmer 


[HE 51st Annual Convention of California Universalists an- 

nounced itself this year, according to its program, as the 
Southern California Convention of Religious Liberals, Univer- 
salist-Unitarian, and was held in Los Angeles. The meetings 
Monday, May 2, to the evening meeting of Tuesday, May 3, 
were held in the Universalist church, and it was in this church 
that the usual business of the California Convention was con- 
ducted. The meeting Tuesday evening and those of Wednesday 
were held in the Unitarian church, including the banquet, which 
climaxed a delightful period of fellowship for the two liberal 
fellowships in this part of the state. 

The early part of Tuesday afternoon was occupied with 
the organization of the Convention and the appointment of 
sessional committees. From 2.30 until 5.15 the California 
Universalist Women’s Missionary Association held its annual 
State Convention. This program expressed enthusiasm for de- 
nominational missionary activities, and was made especially 
noteworthy by the address of Mr. Donoho Hall, who is a true 
son of the Tennessee mountains. Mr. Hall told the Convention 
“How a Mountaineer Got Larnin’.”’ The speaker ran away 
from his home in the Tennessee mountains when he was a lad of 
sixteen, and at that time he could neither read nor write. Now 
he is a senior at Occidental College. 

The Convention communion service was conducted by 
Dr. Sheldon Shepard of the Los Angeles church, and the occa- 
sional sermon on Monday evening was preached by the recently 
ordained Rev. Rol Benner of Pasadena. Mr. Benner presented 
his theme, “By What Authority,” with true homiletical appre- 
ciation and thrilled his audience with his fine sense of values. 

The session of Tuesday morning was devoted to business— 
the reading of reports, including the reports of the churches, 
The following officers were elected: President, L. E. Morrison 
of Pasadena; vice-president, Dr. W. C. Selleck of River- 
side; secretary, the Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer of Santa Paula; 
treasurer, W. L. Ramsey of Santa Paula; trustee for three years, 
D. W. Ricker of Riverside; alternate, in the event that the illness 
of Mr. Ricker prevents him from serving, W. H. Quant of River- 
side; Fellowship Committee, O. S. Smith of Santa Paula, the 
Rey. Percy Smith of Pasadena and Dr. Willard C. Selleck of 
Riverside. 

At its business session on Tuesday morning, May 8, the 
Convention was thrilled by the application of the Church of the 
Palms, independent liberal, of Vista, California, for fellowship 
as a member Universalist church of the California Convention. 

The Vista church is composed of a group of liberals who 
separated from the Community Church of that city some years 
ago. A new church was built at the end of a palm-bordered 
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walk and was accordingly named ‘“‘The Church of the Palms,” 
which was the only name it bore until May 3. Previous to 
the Convention the Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., of Pasadena 
was invited to speak at a called meeting the purpose of which 
was to consider the application for membership in the California 
Universalist Convention. At that meeting a vote was taken re- 
sulting in the unanimous decision of the church to apply for 
Universalist fellowship. The minister of the church, the Rev. 
W. I. Jones, D. D., headed a delegation of six to the California 
Convention at Los Angeles, and presented the application. The 
Convention, with great enthusiasm, voted to accept the Vista 
church, which now with its 103 members becomes the Church of 
the Palms, Universalist. 

The Convention was saddened by the consciousness that it 
is soon to miss the intimate association its members have en- 
joyed with Dr. Robert Cummins, who is soon to begin his duties 
as General Superintendent. It formally expressed its love and 
sense of loss in his going, but rejoiced that the whole Church is 
to gain his sincere and devoted service. 

The remainder of the program was occupied with panel dis- 
cussions led by men of local and national reputation. The dis- 
cussions assumed that there exists an impasse in education, in 
economics, in international anarchy. Panel members were min- 
isters and laymen chosen from the various churches represented 
in the meetings. The question considered was “‘Can Liberalism 
Answer Such Impasses?”’ The discussion was usually intelligent 
and at all times spirited. 

Dr. John A. Sexson led the panel on Education, Dr. Arthur 
G. Coons of Pomona College that on Economics. Dr. Lewis 
Browne at a forum meeting in the Unitarian church considered the 
theme, “The Liberal Church a Necessity!” The panel on Inter- 
national Anarchy was led by Dr. Arthur Briggs of the Metro- 
politan University of Los Angeles. 

At the banquet which concluded the Pacific Coast May 
meetings of Unitarians and Universalists, with two hundred 
thrilled and attentive listeners, Dr. Theodore Soares considered 
the challenging question, ‘“What Can Liberal Christians Do?’ 
‘Thus on a high note of inspiration ended the 51st Convention of 
California Universalists. 

* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Leroy W. Coons 


ON Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 10, 11 and 12, 
the Universalist forces of Massachusetts gathered in the 
beautiful First Parish Church in Malden for their annual ses- 
‘sions. It was the seventy-ninth yearly session of the Conven- 
‘tion. The Massachusetts Sunday School Association met 
through Tuesday and Tuesday evening. The Rev. Douglas H. 
IT obbins of Orange, president of the association, was in the 
chair. The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, president, occupied the time of Wednesday. The 
Convention of the Churches, J. Theodore Whitney of Wakefield 
president, began on Wednesday evening and extended through 
Thursday and Thursday evening. 

The attendance and interest on all three days was greater 
than we have seen for several years. This condition was due to 
-several factors. Malden is so situated as to be more accessible 
than most places in which the Convention meets, the church in 
Malden, under the able leadership of Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
‘has a reputation for being one of the most hospitable and finely 
equipped churches in the state, and the program stirred the in- 
terest of our people and created a keen desire to see and hear 
what had been planned. The church building was practically 

. filled on all three days. 

The Sunday School Association 

(Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain is the author of this report.) 

On Tuesday, May 10, the session began with an early worship 
-service in the Richardson Memorial Chapel. The Rev. Tracy 
Pullman of Salem conducted the service on ‘The Joy of Living.”’ 
“The Convention was opened by the president, the Rev. Douglas 


H. Robbins, followed by a worship service with Dr. Brooks and 
Mr. Robbins. The morning session was devoted to business and 
reports. Dr. George E. Huntley in a stirring address urged the 
140 delegates present to go forward and become new in spirit 
and service, thus creating a new association with new officers and 
a new supervisor with renewed consecration. Officers elected: 
President, the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, Orange; secretary, Mrs. 
Lawrence Asplind, Wakefield; treasurer, Robert F. Needham, 
Arlington; state supervisor, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Medford; 
directors for three years, Miss Edith Winn, Arlington, Mrs. 
Conant, Everett; directors for two years, Mrs. Leining, Brain- 
tree, Dr. Huntley, Cambridge; director for one year, Miss Harri- 
son, Lynn. 

A departmental luncheon was served with expert leaders 
for each group. Reports of the findings of each group, ‘‘Crumbs 
from the Luncheon Table,” were given. Miss Beulah Cone, the 
leader of the kindergarten-primary groups, reported that the 
time before the school session could be used to advantage by 
having centers of interest for the children. The program should 
have activity at frequent intervals. A good rule for the length 
of a story is that it may be as many minutes long as the child 
is years old. The story should not be read but told. With little 
children simple Bible verses can be correlated with the lessons. 
Children are out of adjustment when unruly. 

Mrs. Pullman’s group discussed teaching juniors, and came 
to the conclusion that older, better trained teachers should be 
secured, reports should be sent home, reading tables should be 
in the department for parents. As much Bible should be used 
as can be meaningful. Juniors should help evaluate their own 
work. Juniors want to do things. The Vacation Church School 
Series of Lessons are helpful for activity programs. 

Mrs. Baker reported for Dr. Miller and the intermediate 
group, that attendance depended upon the co-operation of the 
parents and that a parent-teacher association should be de- 
veloped. A church school visiting day when every teacher and 
parent is called upon, similar to an every member canvass, is 
helpful. Parents should serve on the religious education, com- 
mittee. There should be enough recreation to meet the needs 
of the group. The worship should be planned largely by the in- 
termediates. 

Mrs. Victor Friend led the group of senior teachers. The 
Rev. Robert Rice reported that the use of personality charts 
and questionnaires would be most helpful to the teacher in un- 
derstanding the pupil; we should know how to develop the 
characteristics which are needed in a person in the business world, 
such as personality, leadership, loyalty, co-operation, honesty, 
etc. The suggestion was made that the teaching problem might 
be helped by asking men or women who are expert in some voca- 
tion, who might not be willing to teach for an entire year, but 
would be glad to take a class for a month or six weeks. 

The Administration group led by Miss Harrison was re- 
ported by Mrs. Rice, who said that the group came to the con- 
clusion that there should be a working religious education com- 
mittee; that the old subject of awards was freely discussed, that 
the group came to no generalization concerning promotion, and 
that parents are interested in entertainments when their children 
are in them. 

There were many ‘‘crumbs’” of wisdom from each group 
which cannot be reported. 

Earle W. Dolphin of Lynn gave an interesting talk on music. 
The Rev. Arthur W. Webster of South Weymouth told about the 
vacation church school which he has had for two years in his 
church. Some values of such a school are that it acquaints the 
children with the church, gives them something worth while to 
do, teaches them to work with their hands, keeps them off the 
street, and the minister has more fun in a month of vacation 
school than any other time during the year. Any minister can 
hare a vacation church school. 

The church school exhibit attracted much attention. 

At the close of the morning session, Mrs. Chamberlain 
was given a beautiful bouquet of flowers and a card with the 
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signatures of many friends with a gift of money in appreciation 
of her services as the state supervisor for twenty years. The 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker facetiously discharged Mrs. Chamberlain, 
and presented the gift of money to the new supervisor of the new 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Association. Mr. 
Pullman presented the bouquet in behalf of the Association. 

The evening worship service with the vested choir of forty 
voices was most inspirational. Dr. Brooks and Mr. Robbins led 
the service. Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt in his evening address said: 
“‘There must be a reawakening of conscience concerning religion 
—there is no escalator to carry us to successful living—a good 
program is not enough, regeneration has got to take place. 
We have got to have a new kind of man, a new kind of spiritual 
conviction. Our social relationship, if it is going to survive, must 
have a change of life into spiritual things. We must be born again. 
We are learning that ‘man does not live by bread alone.’ A new 
man is in the making. It takes God in man to bring about the 
Kingdom of God upon earth.”’ 

The symbolic communion service with the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp and Dr. William Wallace Rose closed the day with a 
great spiritual uplift and a rededication of lives to the Master 
Teacher. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society 


(The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk contributed the following report.) 

The Convention was called to order at ten a. m. by the 
president, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. The official call was read by 
the recording secretary, Miss Ruth Drowne. 

A service of worship and song was conducted by Mrs. Edward 
L. Shinn of Arlington, a former member of the Malden church. 

Although no doubt existed in the mind of anyone that the 
people of Malden were making us welcome in every way in their 
power, Mrs. Robert A. Dickson, president of the Malden Mis- 
sion Circle, made us feel doubly so by her words of cordial wel- 
come. 

The appointment of the sessional committees by the presi- 
dent was followed by the annual reports of the recording secre- 
tary, executive board, corresponding secretary, treasurer, auditor, 
and brief résumés of the work of the year by the chairmen of the 
various departments. The Committee on Nominations fol- 
lowed with its report. 

At this point Mrs. Carol T. Restall, vice-president, took the 
chair, and presented the president, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who 
gave her annual address, in which she commended the members 
of the organization for their loyalty and generosity in a year of 
difficulties, and particularly expressed the gratification of the 
board that the society had been able to contribute to the work 
of the W. N. M. A. $1,000 more than in the previous year. She 
stressed our great need of new members, life members, as well as 
annual, and urged women in parishes where there is no Mission 
Circle and no prospect of one to ally themselves with the work 
by becoming members-at-large. 

It was a pleasure to present to the Convention Rev. Hannah 
J. Powell, for fifteen years our missionary preacher and devoted 
laborer in the mountains of North Carolina, who spoke of the 
great need of medical help for our mountain folk. Her “Mace- 
donian Cry’’ was heard and under the guidance of Mrs. Eloise 
Wellington the response was quick and generous and the Conven- 
tion exceeded the $600 asked for by almost $20, which we know 
will make glad the hearts of our present workers at Inman’s 
Chapel, the Rev. and Mrs. George Boorn. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive services held at 
our Convention is that in which we pause to pay tribute to those 
of our number who have died since the previous Convention. 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain conducted the “In Memoriam” ser- 
vice, and as the recording secretary read the names of those 
from the different Circles, the members of those Circles present 
stood while the president placed a white carnation for each one 
in the beautiful memorial vase on the altar. 

The afternoon session was opened with prayer by the pas- 
tor of the church, Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. Hazel I. 


Kirk, Medford Hillside; vice-president, Mrs. Carol T. Restall,. 
Melrose; recording secretary, Miss Ruth Drowne, Medford 
Hillside; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Beatrice R. Cobbs, North 
Weymouth; treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, Medford; trustees, 
Mrs. Marion E. Pfaff (term expires 1941), Cambridge, Mrs. 
Emma R. Gage (term expires 1941), Lowell. District Directors: 
first, Mrs. Katherine D. Fisher, Provincetown; second, Mrs. 
Lula A. Fletcher, North Attleboro; third, Mrs. Gertrude S. Elsner, 
South Weymouth; fourth, Mrs. Elvyra W. Hamilton, Roslindale; 
fifth, Mrs. H. Bland Powers, West Somerville; sixth, Mrs. Helen 
J. Copeland, Malden; seventh, Mrs. Mary R. Ball, Swampscott; 
eighth, Mrs. Jennie B. Evans, Lowell; ninth, Mrs. Clara B. Mer- 
rill, Hardwick; tenth, Mrs. Harriet E. Ellis, Orange. 

The Committee on Business brought in its report, which: 
was read and adopted item by item. The report of the Commit-— 
tee on Resolutions was adopted as a whole. : 

The membership banner awarded each year to the Circle 
making the greatest proportionate gain was kept by the Med- 
ford Circle, which won it last year, although it won over its: 
nearest competitor by a very small fractional margin. 

Mrs. William B. Oliver, president of the Boston Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies, gave a very stimulating and inspiring 
address on ‘‘Who Is My Neighbor?” 

The beautiful candlelight Service of Allegiance at which 
state officers and representatives of the Mission Circles in the 
state pledge their support of the work for the coming year made a 
fitting close to a day of inspiration and achievement. The Con- 
vention closed with prayer by the state president and the re- 
peating of the Missionary Benediction by all present. 

During the Convention solos were given by Miss Mary Stet-- 
son, accompanied by William Dinneen. Robert Davison was 
organist in the afternoon. 

At the banquet on Thursday evening the W. U. M. S. pre- 
sented as its speaker Miss Caroline D. Smiley, co-editor of 
World Youth, who spoke on the subject “After the Tower of 
Babel.”’ 

The State Convention 


President Whitney called the Convention to order at 7.15. 
on Wednesday evening. After the reading of the official call by 
the secretary, the sessional committees were announced: Official 
Reports, Recommendations and Resolutions, the Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske, chairman, Mrs. George H. Ball, the Rev. R. R. Hadley, 
the Rev. T. J. Menadue, Ralph F. Perry, John M. Petersen, the 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk; Nominations, Alvar W. Polk, chair- 
man, the Rey. Lyman Achenbach, the Rev. C. L. Eaton, Charles 
B. Ladd, Dr. C. Guy Robbins; Elections, the Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols, chairman, William C. Abbe, Mrs. Mildred E. Asplind; 
auditors, J. Theodore Whitney, Ernest W. Davis, George A. 
Upton; Religious Services, Dr. Seth R. Brooks and Dr. Coons. 
The monitors were four young men and women of the Malden 
parish. A cordial and hearty word of welcome was extended by 
the chairman of the Malden church, Paul D. Turner. 

The worship hour which followed was in charge of Dr. Brooks. 
He was assisted by the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, who also assisted 
in the communion service following the Convention sermon. 
The occasional sermon was given by Dr. Flint M. Bissell of 
Grove Hall Church, Dorchester, from the text, “Behold, there 
went out a sower to sow,” Mark 4:3. The subject was ‘Our 
Business Is Sowing the Seed.” 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$69.13—a larger amount than for several years. At Springfield 
last year the fund received $54.30. At Foxboro it was $64.76 
and at Lowell, three years ago, the amount was $58.31. 

The beautiful Richardson Memorial Chapel was filled each 
of the three mornings for the devotional services conducted by 
the Rey. Tracy M. Pullman. 

The Convention turned to business promptly at nine a. m. 
The customary addresses and reports from Doolittle Home, 
Bethany Union, the Camp at the Clara Barton Birthplace, the 
Publishing House, Dean Academy, Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, the Universalist Historical Society, and the Y. P. C. U. 
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were omitted from the morning’s program this year. The thought 
in the minds of the makers of the program was that in the after- 
noon of Thursday, particularly in the ‘““‘Town Meeting,’’ a word 
might be given from each of these interests and upon other mat- 
ters of denominational concern. But the “Town Meeting’’ be- 
came so interested in the general theme of the best ways to build 
up the power and influence of the local church that practically 
nothing was considered of a different character. 

The Rey. Edgar R. Walker, chairman of the Committee of 
Fellowship, reported that at present there are 111 ministers in 
the fellowship of the Convention. Licentiates number eighteen. 
During the year death has taken two of our ministers, the Rev. 
Ezekiel V. Stevens of Marlboro and Dr. Frank W. Merrick of 
Beverly. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, the treasurer, in his report stated that 
the operating income for the year has amounted to $13,104.32. 
The operating expenses for the same period have been $13,150.- 
85, leaving an excess of expense of $46.53. The quota payments 
from the churches amounted to $3,120.11. 

The trust funds in the care of the Convention at the present 
time amount to $360.430.80, and the total of the general funds 
is $192,076.38. 

Out of the report of the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations came the following items which were re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee as constructive plans for the 
new year: 

That there be continued through the next year the publica- 
tion of four numbers of The Massachusetts Universalist. That 
our churches take a special collection for the Ministerial Relief 
Fund on a special Sunday preceding the Convention’s annual 
sessions. That the Executive Committee co-operate with the 
General Convention in taking its offerings for International 
Church Extension on All Souls Sunday. That, as last year, two 
district meetings be held, one in the eastern part of the state, the 
other in the central part, these meetings to be genuine conferences 
upon our organized work. That, in view of the experience and 
work of the Committee on Program during the past year, a 
committee to be known as the Project Committee be appointed 
to perform a similar service in the new Convention year. That 
the Executive Committee study the proposition of having one 
superintendent serving the New England states. That the Com- 
mittee on Official Reports and Recommendations be appointed 
not later than thirty days after the close of the Convention, and 
that this committee publicize its findings prior to the meeting 
of the next Convention. That the Committee on Arrangements 
for the Convention program next year be instructed to provide a 
suitable time on the second day for a meeting and a luncheon 
for ministers. That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
employ an executive to direct the laymen’s program in con- 
junction with other co-operating State Conventions. That the 
Commission on Young People’s Work be continued. That the 
Project Committee study the matter of establishing a Social 
Action Commission and report its findings to the Executive 
Committee. 

Other recommendations adopted are: That, beginning with 
the year 1939, the Executive Committee shall annually prepare a 
budget to be presented to the Convention for adoption; and that 
during the fiscal year 1938-39 the Executive Committee may use 
from unrestricted gifts and funds if necessary a sum not exceed- 
ing $5,000. 

The revised by-laws, prepared by a special committee of the 
Executive Committee, were adopted as proposed. 

The officers elected are: J. Theodore Whitney, president; 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, vice-president; Dr. Leroy W. Coons, secre- 
tary; A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer; trustees for three years, 
Ernest W. Davis and George A. Upton; trustee for one year, the 
Rev. Arthur W. Webster; Committee of Fellowship for three 
years, the Rev. Carl A. Hempel and the Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins; trustees of Publishing House for three years, Dr. Gustave 
H. Leining, Eben Prescott, Carroll K. Steele, A. Ernest Walters. 
Preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Pliny A. Allen, with 
the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske as alternate. 
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The “Town Meeting,’”’ with Dr. Brooks as moderator, came 
as an interesting feature at three p. m. It was the expressed 
opinion of many that another year it would be wise to furnish the 
“Town Meeting” with a regular printed “warrant”? upon which 
would be placed a number of “‘articles’”” which the representatives 
of the churches would like to have discussed and, perhaps, of- 
ficially acted upon. 

At 6.30 in the afternoon over two hundred persons gathered 
in the spacious dining-room of the church for the closing meeting 
and banquet. Grace was spoken by the Rev. Joseph W. Beach 
of the First Church in Worcester. The president, Mr. Whitney, 
served as toastmaster, to the pleasure of everyone present. Miss 
Kirk, as president of the W. U. M.S., presented the first of two 
speakers, Miss Caroline D. Smiley, co-editor of World Youth, 
who had for her subject, ‘‘After the Tower of Babel.”’ Dr. Carl 
H. Kopf of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, gave the final address 
upon the subject, “‘Life’s Unfinished Symphony.” 

ok * * 
THE GOLDEN GODDESS 
Edward M. Clark 


Once again the tongue of rumor flung its virus through the air; 
Once again a wild elation showed man’s primal nature bare; 

For the mighty Golden Goddess—idol of that shameful creed 
That is e’er devoid of mercy, and which glories in its greed— 
As an oracle had spoken, and the fiat was for war; 

She must be propitiated by a sacrifice once more. 


Then her Priests, devoted servants, spread the mandate far and 
wide 

In the busy marts of commerce, on the distant mountainside. 

By insidious propaganda—’twas a slimy, lep’rous thing 

That aroused men’s baser passions by the poison of its sting— 

They portrayed impending evils; bade men to their oath be leal, 

And the emblem floating o’er them; loyal to their country’s 
weal, 

Till men, in insensate fury with the blindness of their hate, 

Gave heed to the Goddess’ summons, plunging onward to their 
fate. 


Oh, thou damned, thrice damned, delusion! Is it thus that 
human ruth 

Shall be sacrificed forever by perversion of the Truth? 

Shall it be our pride and glory that our manhood’s bought and 
sold 


As a thing of little value for a piece of yellow gold? 


Still the urgent call continued. E’er the cry: “Your country’s 
need!” 

More and yet more victims needed for the insane fires of greed. 

Treasure given without stinting fed those roaring monsters grim, 

From whose thund’rous throats destruction sped apace to wel- 


come him 

Who, with courage more than human, faced the screaming, un- 
seen death, 

Or, like some poor beast, bewildered, choked upon the noisome 
breath. 


And the Goddess smiled approval at the streams of flowing gold 

Thrown abroad, yet e’er returning to her hands a thousand fold; 

And her ministers, subservient to their mighty mistress’ nods, 

Garnered in the blood-stained harvest won by men who fought 
like gods. 


What of them, deluded heroes? What for them a recompense? 
Hunger! Thirst! Disease! And vermin! Suffering!~ And pesti- 


lence! 

Cold! And—Death! Oh God, their courage! Would the torture 
never cease 

For those stalwart hearts aye yearning for the days of blessed 
peace? 


Gallant heroes! Never knowing, as with bearing unafraid, 
They defied the grim-faced Reaper, how their trust had been be- 
trayed. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A Shrewd and Salty Handbook 


The Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons. By Carl S. Patton. (Willett, 
Clark and Company. $2.00.) 

“A book is new until you’ve read it,’’ 
announces a sign in the town library. 
Carl Patton’s book has been off the press 
only a little while, but it has received 
dozens of hearty commendations from 
the religious press. It is new until it has 
been read, and after it has been read, it 
will be talked about and thought about 
and placed in a handy spot on the minis- 
ter’s bookshelf. If it rubs shoulders with 
the other volumes of “‘The Minister’s Pro- 
fessional Library,’ there ought to be cause 
for rejoicing in many a parish. 

The reader will look in vain for high- 
sounding and pretentious declarations 
about preaching in this volume, because 
its outstanding quality is a homely, 
earthy wiseness which encompasses both 
the importance and the limitation of 
preaching. No attempt was made in the 
writing to produce a classic to stand with 
other classics. The result is a shrewd, rangy, 
salty handbook full of considered shop- 
talk that will send any preacher back to 
his desk chastened but invigorated. And 
if he fails to gather at least five good ser- 
mons in passing, he will reveal that he 
doesn’t know a good thing when he sees it. 

Dr. Patton, professor of homiletics at 
the Pacific School of Religion, has organ- 
ized his material in suggestive chapters: 
The Primacy of Preaching; Material for 
the Sermon; The Structure of the Sermon; 
Style in the Sermon; Preparation of the 
Sermon; A Chapter in Between; The 
Delivery of the Sermon. There is almost 
no aspect of preaching, from the choice of 
words to the social gospel, which has not 
received enlightened attention. The book 
is aimed at the mind of the active minister, 
whose faults and failures are a familiar 
story to the writer. Wielding a good- 
natured, antiseptic humor, Professor Pat- 
ton pokes commonsense fun at over-eager 
intellectuals and over-serious prophets. 
He appreciates simplicity, earnestness and 
directness in preacher and in sermon, and 
has given valuable hints as to how to 
cultivate these virtues. He expects the 
flow of sermons to continue, but indicates 
sagely that it is not likely that any sermon 
is going to have world-shaking conse- 
quences. “We ought to preach anything 
that will help people,” he says. “The 
truth that sets us free is the truth that has 
to do with life.’ Some sermons are 
preached simply “to put people in a 
mood which enables them to live more 
easily with themselves, their families and 
their friends.” But he also says: ‘“‘A per- 
sonal religion that leaves its owner content 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


with all the immemorial wrongs and in- 
justices of the world is almost, if not quite, 
contemptible.” 

Many a minister who has tried to or- 
ganize his work by means of files and 
systems will be interested to hear Patton 
say, “I have tried all that I ever heard of. 


I never got any help from any of them.’’~ 


He concludes that if he can’t remember an 
idea for a sermon, he really doesn’t need 
the idea. 

He counsels against too much worrying 
about sermon topics. “There are not 
many great religious ideas,’ he writes. 


When a man is shivering on the -brink of 
deciding between three equally good topics, 
the advice is given: ‘Pounce upon one of 
them and begin. Life is short; Sunday 
comes quickly.”’ He dismisses luncheon 
club speaking with the sentence: ‘Most 
men’s clubs do not really need to be ad- 
dressed.” 

Books like this one ought to be brought 
out in dollar editions and denominations 
ought to arrange for the entire ministry to 
have immediate access to them. They 
appear rarely enough to make this sug- 
gestion practical. Incidentally, this book 
is an invaluable guide to ministers’ wives 
and those who must fill the role of the 
kind but candid local critic. 

M.A. K. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER 

Flag Day, June 14, 1938, at the Birth- 
place of Clara Barton. Bring your lunch- 
eon and enjoy hot coffee served to guests 
by the committee in charge. Remember, 
too, that this is the day of the dedication 
of the New Administration Building. 
Come. 

oo * 
INSTITUTES 

All who can will avail themselves of 
the opportunities presented during the 
summer for information, inspiration, and 
in some cases transformation of ideas and 
ideals relative to our church life. 

In every section of our country there are 
fine interdenominational conferences with 
outstanding leadership. July 11 to 19 are 
the dates for the conference in East North- 
field, Mass. The laboratory method is to 
be thoroughly tried out there this year 
with the young people. Leaders of na- 
tional reputation will present a unified 
course on Bible, Missions, Worship (music, 
meditation, prayer), Expressional Activity. 

We especially urge the attendance of 
the young women. We shall not operate 
a special camp, but our girls will be wel- 
comed at Camp Friendly, as in recent 
years. Mrs. Albert W. Millward. of 37 
Lane Avenue, Portland, Maine, is the 
camp leader. 

Rates will probably be as usual, ranging 
from $14.00 to $20.50. 

We regret exceedingly that no one could 
be secured from the women’s group to 
conduct a course at the Mid-West Insti- 
tute, formerly at Turkey Run, Marshall, 
Indiana, but moved this year to Shaka- 
mak State Park, near Jasonville, Indiana. 
However, there will be a Mid-West In- 
stitute with many attractive courses. 

The Southern Institute will be held at 
Shelter Neck, North Carolina, for young 
people from June 18 to 20, and for women 
from June 20 to 28. Mrs. W. H. Skeels 
of Rocky Mount has charge of the women’s 
Institute. She will be assisted by Mrs. 
G. H. Ulrich, Mrs. George M. LaPoint, 


Miss Sallie V. Wilkins, and Rev. W. H. 
Skeels. Full details will be given in the 
Tar Heel Universalist. 

A combined Institute, representing the 
Y.P. CU, G.S.S. As We No Wt Aen 
the General Convention, will probably be 
held at Murray Grove over the Labor Day 
week-end. As usual the women’s group 
will consider the denominational projects, 
the world outlook in missions, helps for 
program building, and especially the new 
ideal of one organization for women of 
the church. Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey 
will be in charge, with such assistance as 
may be available. 

For New England women the second 
high spot will be Ferry Beach, August 6-13. 
At last we have a wealth of good material 
to offer you. The demand for new teachers 
is to be satisfied. We are delighted to 
present for “The City,’ Mrs. Laura S. 
Hersey of Portland, Maine. This should 
be a most helpful and appealing course, 
for so many of us are associated with city 
churches. The world subject is India, and 
we have secured Mrs. Katharine Van Akin 
Gates, of the Kennedy School of Missions 
in Hartford. Mrs. Gates returned recently 
from nineteen years of work in Bombay. 
She is to teach at the Northfield Mission- 
ary Conference. She spoke at the Con- 
necticut Missionary Association Con- 
vention, and all were charmed and _ in- 
formed. Two years ago Alfred Church 
Lane, A. M., Ph. D., Se. D., Tufts College, 
spoke to the ministers and, by special 
permission, because of urgent requests, 
the women were allowed to sit in. It was 
a wonderful treat. This year Dr. Lane 
will give us three lectures, showing how 
missions are tied in with natural resources 
and neutrality, and the promotion of true 
patriotism. Here is a man of great ability, 
keen wit and wonderful charm, who 
stands very high in his profession, who is 
going to share his treasures with us. 

A part of the third morning period will 
be used by Mrs, Folsom and Mrs. Manning 


(Continued on page 700) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Children and 
| the Changing 
World. By Edna 
M. Baxter. (The 
Methodist Book 
Concern. $.25.) 


This is an ex- 
cellent treatment of 
the educational 
problems which confront parents and 
teachers in our modern world. Miss 
Baxter brings to her work a fine under- 
standing of modern problems and of child 
psychology. 

The book is arranged in discussions. 
Each discussion is pertinent and is sup- 
plemented by bibliographies, illustrations 
from actual experience and suggestions for 
activity—all of which are practical and 
usable. In ‘The Changing Family and the 
Modern Child’ the author surveys the 
conditions which affect children in the 
family and suggests ways of providing for 
growth in social behavior and attitudes. 
The discussion ‘Social Growth by Young 
Children” deals with the experiences by 
which children learn social or anti-social 
reactions, and suggests ways by which the 
environment may be organized in order 
that children may grow socially. 

Probably nothing is more important at 
the present time than education for peace 
and good will, and the teacher or parent 
will find in Miss Baxter’s discussion of this 
problem concrete suggestions for ex- 
periences in understanding others, to 
which the children may be guided. Tem- 
perance education is becoming more and 
more needed, with the increase in and ac- 
ceptance of drinking. ‘Alcohol and Tem- 
perance Education,’ although brief, is an 
excellent treatment of such education, and 
of techniques which have worked. The 
last discussion, “Guiding Children in 
Their Relations with Labor and Eco- 
nomics,’’ stresses the need for the develop- 
ment of a social conscience and of relating 
religion to life. 

“Children and the Changing World’’ 
should be read by all parents and teachers 
who aim at producing men and women 
whose Christianity will be a vital force 
in the world of tomorrow. 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky—A 
Guidebook for Teachers and Parents. By 
Sophia L. Fahs and Mildred T. Tenny. 
(Beacon Press. $.75.) 

. This is for use with ‘Beginnings of 
Earth and Sky,” the book of stories for 
juniors by Mrs. Fahs published last fall. 
The guide book contains additional reading 
materials, suggested questions, approaches, 
handcraft and expressional activities. It 
is planned for the teacher who wishes to 
carry out the new educational approach 


suggested in “The Beginnings of Earth and 
Sky,” and is an excellent supplementary 
aid. 

David. By Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
(Maemillan. $1.75.) 

This is the story of David from child- 
hood to kingship, as told in the Bible. 
Its charm lies in the delightful illustrations, 
planned for children, and showing not 
only a love and understanding of children, 
but also a wide knowledge of Hebrew 
customs. It will succeed in making David 
a real character to the child, and would 
make an excellent gift or addition to the 
browsing table. 

lope beay. 


* * 


THE ATTICA UNIVERSALIST 


After hearing a minister at a state board 
meeting tell of the interest in a church 
paper he issued, Mrs. W. Clinton Williams 
of Attica, Ohio, conceived the idea of 
having a church school paper. The task 
of selecting and gathering material is hers, 
while Thelma Cook, a church school 
teacher, attends to the details of typing 
and mimeographing each weekly issue, 
The papers are delivered by members of 
the Y. P. C. U. Voluntary contributions 
help the school treasury in bearing the 
financial burden. 

The outside cover of the paper carries a 
fine message in prose or poetry, and is 
occasionally illustrated by simple sketches. 
The inside cover announces the services for 
the coming Sunday and the special ac- 
tivities of church organizations during 
the coming week. Comments on the 
services and activities of the previous 
week follow. Personal news items of 
interest to the church group are included. 
Extracts from, and comments on, the last 
issue of The Christian Leader, and items of 
inspiration, information, or amusement 
are used as space permits. Such a paper is 
a real contribution to a rural community 
like Attica. Mrs. Williams and _ her 
helpers deserve commendation. 

Any school could do what Attica has 
done. You may feel that a weekly paper 
is too much to begin with, but you could 
have a monthly or bi-monthly publication. 
If there is no adult in your school who 
can spare the time to compile all the ma- 
terial, you might have the children them- 
selves responsible for the whole publication 
(with editorial advice from a young per- 
son or adult). Whatever the situation or 
size of your school, you would find without 
a doubt that occasional school papers 
would do much to stimulate interest in 
your school. And where the children do a 
great deal of the work, such a paper would 
be an excellent vehicle for character edu- 
cation. Why not try one next year? 

BOaALB. 


FIVE CENT SOLDIERS 


One of the most deplorable signs of the 
times is the elaborate array of toy soldiers 
and other war paraphernalia to be found 
in the toy departments of all of our 
stores. 

During the before-Christmas shopping 
rush, I found myself at a crowded counter 
in the ten-cent store. Next to me was a 
mother who was buying war goods for her 
little boy; he could not have been very 
old, for the mother herself was so young. 
She had made quite a selection, but to al- 
most everything the helpful salesgirl sug- 
gested, she replied, ‘‘Oh, he has that. I 
want something newer and more up-to- 
date.” “A nurse?” suggested the clerk. 
“Yes, he has a nurse.’ But still her pile 
grew. Soldiers, trench bags, machines 
guns, bombing planes, submarines. 

I watched with a sickening sensation. 
Finally I said, “Is your boy going to be a 
soldier when he grows up?” 

The young woman looked me over from 
head to foot before she replied, “‘Well, I 
can’t tell about that, but at least I can 
mind my own business.” 

“But,” I persisted, ‘‘you are doing your 
best to make him one.” ‘That is my 
privilege,” she answered, ‘‘as it is yours 
to do what you want to do.” 

Of course, I had invited it, and I turned 
to the selection of tiny animals for minia- 
ture farms with a feeling of helplessness 
as against an overwhelming tide. 

For after all, it is my business, as it is 
yours, and yours, and that of every right- 
thinking person, to teach our children 
that war is not a fascinating game, to be 
played at will and tossed aside, but a 
deadly, serious reality, to be avoided 
by every possible means. 

And how can we help our John and 
Sammie to develop the necessary inde- 
pendence of thought and action to keep 
them satisfied with books and farms and 
constructive toys, when Benito and Adolph 
and all the other boys on the street have 
thrilling and exciting games? 

But when all is said and done, if they 
still must have soldiers to play with, at 
least let us make them understand that 
they must have more than “a’’ nurse—it 
will take many, many nurses to keep pace 
with soldiers!—H. B. F. in the Cleveland 
Unitarian. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Already we are beginning to hear 
through correspondence and verbal reports 
of teachers—some new, some experienced 
—who are planning to be at Ferry Beach 
this summer. Is your church among the 
fortunate ones that will have a represent- 
ative there? There’s still plenty of time 
to plan for it, if you begin at once. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


HE annual meeting of the National 
Memorial Church was held on May 
11, with a larger attendance than for sev- 
eral years. The business meeting, at 
which the moderator, Elwood J. Way, 
presided, was preceded by a parish dinner. 
The reports of officers and organizations 
recorded a year of fruitful work. The 
treasurer’s annual report, according to cus- 
tom, is deferred until the semi-annual 
meeting in the fall in order to cover the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30. A partial 
report covering the seven months since 
last October showed receipts sufficient to 
meet present expenditures and to ensure 
providing for estimated expenses for the 
balance of the fiscal year. A first payment 
of accrued interest on the Myrick be- 
quest, the principal of which is not yet 
paid in full, has made possible a reduction 
in the General Convention appropriation 
toward the maintenance of the church, be- 
ginning in May, and also a substantial 
payment on the not large indebtedness in- 
curred during the recent difficult years. 
It is hoped that the balance of the in- 
debtedness may be still further reduced, 
if not entirely wiped out, by the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

The Mission Circle reported that the ap- 
portionments to the various projects of 
the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion had been met in full, including a 
contribution of double the amount of the 
previous year to the work in North Caro- 
lina, in which the women of the church are 
especially interested. The meetings had 
been profitable through the consideration 
of various forms of missionary and com- 
munity welfare work. The Ladies’ Aid 
Association reported a good balance in the 
treasury after making its generous con- 
tribution to the current expenses of the 
church. To the work of both these or- 
ganizations the W. E. D. O. Circle of 
business and professional women contrib- 
uted as a faithful auxiliary. 

The reports of the church school, the 
Y. P. C. U., the Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship and the Players showed commendable 
devotion under the difficult conditions 
created by the resignation last September 
of Miss Eleanor Bonner, whose competént 
leadership in these fields has been sorely 
missed. 

The Adult Forum, under the leadership 
of Dr. C. I. Hendrickson, carried on 
another valuable year of work. It again 
rendered a real service in the field of adult 
education. 

The signers of the Visitors’ Register 
during the year numbered 378. They 
represented thirty-eight states as well as 
the District of Columbia, and six foreign 
countries. Of course many visitors fail 
to register, especially the large number at- 
tending Sunday services. 


Dr. Perkins referred in his pastor’s re- 
port to the two serious problems with 
which the church has had to deal during 
the year. One was created by the death of 
Dr. Albert W. Harned, organist and choir- 
master, last May. Fortunately Miss 


Jessie Masters, Dr. Harned’s assistant, 


who shared his ideals of the distinctive 
function of music as an integral part of 
public worship, was willing and glad to 
succeed him if the choir which he had 
created would stay on, and the choir was 
eager to remain under her leadership. 
Thus the ministry of music was continued 
without a break, with no lowering of 
standards or lessening of effectiveness. 
The arrangement with Miss Masters 
places on her undivided responsibility 
both for directing the choir and providing 
a competent organist acceptable to her and 
the church, as Mr. H. Jerome Graham has 
proved to be. Incidentally, the new ar- 
rangement has meant a reduction in the ex- 
pense of maintaining the choir. The 
whole outcome is a happy ending of a 
situation that might have adversely 
affected the type of service characteristic 
of the National Memorial Church. 

The other and much more serious prob- 
lem was that created by the resignation, 
as pastor’s assistant, of Eleanor Bonner, 
whose marraige in September was followed 
by her removal from Washington. The 
clerical side of her work, which had greatly 
increased with increasing parish activities, 
and of which she would have had to be re- 
lieved if she had remained, was provided 
for by the appointment of Miss Margaret 
Chapman as office secretary. 

“The larger and more difficult problem 
of providing leadership in the field of re- 
ligious education, using that term in its 
more comprehensive sense, has not been 
so easy to solve,’’ said Dr. Perkins in his 
report. 

“The people competent by professional 
training to perform the task are unfor- 
tunately few. Various possibilities were 
considered, but for various reasons none 
seemed to be practicable. At last we were 
able to secure the temporary appointment 
of Miss Harriet G. Yates, Supervisor of 
Field Work of the General Sunday School 
Association. To our regret engagements 
already made prevented her from coming 
until early in March, and other engage- 
ments will compel her to leave early in 
June. Nevertheless she has amply proved 
the wisdom of our action even in this 
short time. The faithful workers in the 
church school have been heartened by her 
contagious enthusiasm, and the tone and 
efficiency of the whole scheme of religious 
education have been restored and increased 
according to the best religious ideals of the 
present day. We are deeply indebted to 
the officials of the General Sunday School 


t 

Association for the fine spirit of co- 
operation that made them willing to re- 
lease Miss Yates for this much-needed 
service. It was an expression of their be- 
lief that the efficiency of the religious edu- 
cation department of the National Me- 
morial Church, like that of any other 
feature of it, is a matter of concern to the 
whole denomination. I suggest that this 
meeting send the Association a vote ex- 
pressing appreciation. 

“In her report Miss Yates will share 
with us her ideals and hopes for the fu- 
ture. Let me commend them to your 
earnest consideration. We must recog- 
nize that the leadership of religious edu- 
cation is a full-time professional job. It 
means more than conducting a school or 
guiding teachers, important as that is. 
It means organizing the whole church 
into an educational fellowship that shall 
supplement and give concrete expression 
to the spiritual ideals that worship and 
pulpit message and pastoral friendliness 
may inspire. 

“In this. connection let me voice my 
gratitude to the officers and teachers of the 
church school for the spirit in which they 
have carried on under trying conditions. 
We owe it to them to see to it that the 
gains made in recent months are con- 
served.” 

The officers elected, who begin their 
terms of service in October, are: Moderator, 
Elwood J. Way; secretary, Milton R. Voll- 
mer; treasurer, Asa M. McCain, succeed- 
ing Hortense Keables, who declined re- 
election; registrar, Hortense Keables; 
members of the Board of Management for 
four-year terms, Clarence I. Hendrickson 
and Mrs. George 8. Holman; statutory 
trustees, Elwood J. Way, Ellsworth C. 
Reamon and Roger F. Etz. Representa- 
tives of the General Convention on the 
Board of Management, who are nominated 
by the Convention Trustees, will be elected 
at the semi-annual meeting in the fall. 

At the close of the meeting Dr. Perkins 
submitted his formal resignation as pastor, 
as announced at the service on May 1. 
The church in accepting it adopted reso- 
lutions expressing deep regret and pledging 
loyalty to the standards of worship and re- 
ligious administration that he had set for 
the National Memorial Church. These 
resolutions have been published in a 
previous issue of the Leader. 

Dr. Perkins closed his report with the 
following statement, which was _ incor- 
porated in the resignation also submitted 
to the Trustees of the General Conyen- 
tion: 

“T would not make this report a farewell 
address. It would, however, belie my 
deepest feelings if it made no reference to 
my resignation as one of the events of the 
year. Let me simply say that at no time 
have my love of this church and my deyo- 
tion to its welfare been greater than now. 
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I am more deeply convinced than ever of 
the importance of the type of service we 
have maintained and its power to make re- 
ligion a supreme influence in the lives of 
men and women. To preach in our pulpit 
is an inexpressible joy, but an even greater 
joy, a more precious privilege, is to make 
the sermon the culminating expression of 
an undivided act of worship that as a 
whole makes us conscious of the presence, 
will and companionship of God. That is of 
supreme importance. Any success in other 
lines, numerical or financial, is of small con- 
cern if the church fails in that, for that is 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Ruth Hubbard Wood, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New 
Haven, Conn., was married in the First 
Universalist Church of New Haven to 
Alfred Guy Bagg, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. Bagg of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer and Rev. John E. 
Wood, brother of the bride, performed the 
ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Bagg will live 
in New York City. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools for the District of Columbia, was 
on May 18 re-elected for a three-year 
term, and on July 1 will begin his nine- 
teenth year of service. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of 
the Betts Memorial Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., was elected president of 
the Syracuse Council of Churches at the 
annual meeting on May 16. 


Mrs. Edna Keene Bushee of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, was honored by fellow social 
workers recently by a testimonial luncheon, 
and was presented with a purse. Dr. 
Van Schaick was toastmaster and Dr. 
Perkins said grace. Mrs. Bushee served 
successfully for over thirty years in the 
Associated Charities, Board of Public 
Charities, Juvenile Court, Summer Out- 
ings and other organizations. 


Rev. and Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier of 
Caribou, Maine, have been spending the 
week in Boston. Mr. Frazier came to 
attend the Unitarian May Meetings. 

Miss Doris Virginia Farnsworth, daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. William P. Farns- 
worth of Machias, Maine, who is a student 
at the Katharine Gibbs School in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on May 13 was given a 
streamlined, noiseless, portable typewriter, 
as winner of the annual typewriting con- 
test conducted by the Katharine Gibbs 
Schools in New York, Boston and Provi- 
dence. The presentation was made by 
the president of the Gibbs Schools, James 
Gordon Gibbs. Approximately one thou- 
sand students participated in the contest, 
and Miss Farnsworth won both on the best 
paper in any of the schools and on the 
fastest paper in her class. She will grad- 
uate in June. 


its specialty, the permanent justification of 
its existence among the various institutions 
of human society. Not to seek a personal 
following, but to make myself the instru- 
mentality of that ideal, has been my one 
purpose. How far I have fallen short of it 
no one knows better than I. But I think 
we have not wholly failed. What has 
moved me most deeply in your expressions 
of feeling during the last ten days is the tes- 
timony, not only of more recent comers 
but of long-established members, of the 
spiritual power of a church that holds that 
ideal supreme.” 


and Interests 


Massachusetts 


Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. Previous to Easter, the Univer- 
salist Guild of young women held a suc- 
cessful Easter sale opening with a des- 
sert bridge. A cafeteria supper was 
followed by a one-act play given by the 
Hovey Players of Waltham. On March 15, 
the Inter-Church Basket-ball League held 
its final and annual gathering at this 
church in the Leonard House. About two 
hundred were seated at the banquet tables. 
The annual parish meeting showed the 
various organizations in good condition 
and brought a new member to the board 
of trustees. Several changes were made 
in the constitution, and an every-member 
canvass was planned. The church school 
has changed its system of weekly offerings, 
giving direct to the church in the church 
offering envelopes, thus making the pupils 
feel they are giving to the church. On 
April 27 a father and son banquet was held 
with good attendance under the auspices of 
the Men’s Club. The church school is to 
have a share in the Earle Memorial Fund, 
a group of intermediate and junior girls 
sharing with the school some of the 
proceeds from a play they recently gave. 
The Pastor’s Council held its May meeting 
at Camp 8 on Prospect Hill with a picnic 
supper. A program of activities was 
planned for June and September. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. A choral cantata and an evening 
concert marked the observance of Easter. 
Four young people united with the church 
on Maundy Thursday evening. The 
Easter offering amounted to $165. The 
spring rummage sale of the Women’s 
League netted $75. On May 138 the 
Woman’s League and League of Youth 
(Y. P. C. U.) presented a joint entertain- 
ment consisting of the farce, “The Rag- 
Carpet Bee,”’ cast by the women, and the 
melodrama, ‘Curse You, Jack Dalton,”’ 
given by the young people. Three judges 
judged each of the sixteen actors on 
physical appearance, mastery of subject 
matter, vocal presentation, diction, and 
dramatic ability with consideration of 
comparative difficulty of part acted, and 


awarded a prize, the “‘old-timers’’ winning 
this year by one point. Last year the young 
people won by two points. The vestry 
was crowded to witness the performances. 
The young people are closing a very active 
year with $72.50 in their treasury, part of 
which will be used to send several dele- 
gates to Ferry Beach this summer. By 
bequest of the late Mrs. Emeline Whitcher 
of Warren, the church is to receive $1,000. 
With Easter the pastor began the tenth 
year of his pastorate. 
x 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Earle H. Ballou is a Congrega- 
tional missionary in China. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Galesburg, Ill. 

Rev. David Rhys Williams is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Rochester, 
NEY 

co * 
HONORARY DEGREES AT ST. 
LAWRENCE 


Rev. Emerson Hugh: Lalone will be made 
a Doctor of Divinity, Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York City and Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Doctors of Laws, Prof. Ar- 
thur Cobb Hardy of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology a Doctor of 
Science, and Wm. Reuben Lasher, prin- 
cipal of the James Madison High School 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., a Doctor of Pedagogy, 
at the Commencement exercises of St. 
Lawrence University June 12-13. 

* of 


PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY 


The commencement exercises of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
for the thirty-fourth year, were held at 
the First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, 
Calif., May 18, 1938. The degree of 
Bachelor of Theology was conferred upon 
Gertrude Faulkner Kauffman, B. §&., 
New York University, 1928, and M. A., 
New York University, 1932. The degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Theology, honoris 
causa, was conferred upon Rey. Jacob 
Trapp, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

President William S. Morgan spoke of 
the condition and needs of the School, and 
said that it deserves the hearty support of 
all interested, because it prepares men to 
go out into the ministry to give inspiration 
and encouragement to the individual for 
noble living, and to the upbuilding of a 
better social order in the nation and in 
the world. The preacher today is called 
upon to handle political and public ques- 
tions—not in a narrow and partisan way, 
but in the light of the universal truth of 
ethics and religion. The ministry is con- 
cerned with the spirituality underlying 
our mechanical age—underlying political 
and social problems, and to this end men 
must be trained so that they may handle 
these problems with as little personal bias 
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as may be, and deal with them in a large 
and charitable way. The need of support 
of this School is greater than ever, so that 
these great ends may be brought to realiza- 
tion. 

Rey. Jacob Trapp gave an address on 
“‘Emerson’s Message to the Minister.’ 

* * 


W.N. M.A. 
(Continued from page 696) 
as laboratory periods, to develop actual 
programs and expressional activities. 

For the evenings we shall have Hazel 
Kirk’s “Saga of the Japanese Towel,” 
one of Josephine Folsom’s talks on Eng- 
land, and the Birthday Party Program. 
On Sunday morning Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes will preach for us in the Grove. 
In the evening we shall have one of those 
grand sings in the Quillen parlor. 

Although we have so many fine people 
helping us there will be more free time 
for fellowship than formerly. Please boost 
this Institute. With such outstanding 
leaders we should double our previous at- 
tendance. 

1b, TERM EL 


* x 


THE PURPOSE OF MURRAY GROVE 


Each summer, speeding along the At- 
lantic City road, one or more tourist 
parties slow suddenly at the entrance to 
Murray Grove and turn in. Attracted 
by the unusual picture of the hotel nestled 
in the grove, they inquire at the desk for 
accommodations. 

The first thing they learn is that unless 
they are Universalists, or have some friend 
who is interested in Murray Grove, or 
unless they have some reason for coming 
specifically to Murray Grove, we are un- 
willing to accept them, even overnight. 

Murray Grove is a private hotel, owned, 
together with the 240 acres surrounding, 
by the Universalist Church. It is for the 
use of members of the Murray Grove As- 
sociation, all other Universalists, and their 
friends. Made especially attractive these 
latter years by the fast development of 
the surrounding communities, and the 
construction of the fine New Jersey super- 
highways, it is now an unusual, private, 
successful summer hotel. The present 
plant is the result of loyal persistence on 
the part of the few who formed and nur- 
tured the Association over the past fifty 
years. When the first party went there 
and bought the first plot of ground (one 
acre, 1886) Murray Grove was an isolated, 
uninspiring backwoods farm. The only 
attraction was the badly preserved Potter 
house, and the rebuilt meetinghouse. It 
took some of the members of the Asso- 
ciation two days by train and carriage to 
get there, and they stayed in farmhouses. 
They patiently raised money, endured 
set-backs, discouragements and disap- 
pointments. Slowly, interest grew, boards 
were nailed back, property acquired, land 
cleared. Others caught the spirit, and the 
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earlier thought of restoring and preserving 
Murray Grove through the Association 
for the sake of the memory of Thomas 
Potter and John Murray gradually grew 
into the thought of making Murray Grove 
a lovely place for the sake of the entire 
Universalist denomination, who might 
want to visit there. 

A few years ago, with the new hotel 
built, the Potter farm owned and in good 
order, and a large, more than adequate, 
acreage surrounding, the Association vol- 
untarily put the entire ownership, in trust, 
in the hands of the General Convention. 
Simultaneously a great effort was made to 
publicize it and make it accessible to Uni- 
versalists everywhere. 

This effort bore fruit, and today Murray 
Grove is not only widely known throughout 
the denomination, but the three hundred 
and fifty guests each summer include 
names from Maine to California. 

Today Murray Grove is a thoroughly 
attractive place. About six miles inland, 
as the crow flies, its balmy pine-sea air is 
unsurpassed on the Middle Atlantic 
Coast. The hotel, with sixty rooms, has 
nine employees. The season is from July 
29 to Labor Day. There are four build- 
ings on the land, and wide lawns. Behind 
are woods owned by the Association. 
Near by are all the things a vacationist 
could desire. 

The man or woman who makes a “reser- 
vation” is never a complete stranger, 
though we have never met him. He always 
has a “‘reason”’ for coming, and that reason 
is always sufficient to add to the word “‘va- 
cationist” the description of “friendly.” 
A spirit is thus created here that is almost 
unique in vacationing—a spirit of coming 
into a place where you “know” folks, and 
where folks are interested in you. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


os * 


ANNIVERSARY AT AUBURN, ME. 


The Elm Street Universalist Church of 
Auburn, Maine, will celebrate its 100th 
anniversary on June 5. After the regular 
morning service at 10.30 an anniversary 
dinner will be served at noon. At the 
evening service at 7.30, after greetings 
from former members and representatives 
of other denominations, James Philoon 
will read a historical paper. It is hoped 
that many former members will attend, 
or send letters if not able to be present. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The “Ferry Beacher’’ with its usual en- 
cyclopedia of information about the sum- 
mer meetings, rates, accommodations, etc., 
will be mailed out about June 4. Publica- 
tion has been delayed ten days later than 
usual in order that the information about 
the meetings might be as complete as 
possible. The 1938 season promises to be 
an unusually busy one. The national 
convention of the Y. P. C. U., the new 
nature institute, and the new institute for 
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both ministers and laity (men and women), 
added to the regular institutes, offer op- 
portunities for leadership training and in- 
spiration for Universalists of all ages and 
church interests. Along with all this one 
enjoys the fellowship of like-minded 
people, engages in healthful recreation at a 
beautiful pine grove near a glorious sandy 
beach. Thousands of Universalists have 
fond memories of life at Ferry Beach; 
many of them return year after year. Why 
throw away money on a vacation? Invest 
it in one at Ferry Beach. If your name is 
not on the mailing list drop a postal card 
to the secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

The Ferry Beach Park Association is 
pleased to announce that Dr. Alfred 
Church Lane, formerly Pearson Professor 
of Geology and Mineralogy at Tufts Col- 
lege, will be a leader in the new nature 
institute. Dr. Lane will arrive July 30. 
During the Women’s Institute he will 
give several lectures. When Dr. Lane 
gave a course during the Ministers’ In- 
stitute two years ago the interest was so 
great that class hours were changed in order 
that the delegates to the Women’s Insti- 
tute might also attend, and a number of 
Quillen employees suspended work to take 
this course. 

Dr. and Mrs. Quillen Shinn are buried 
in the cemetery adjacent to Westbrook 
Junior College, where All Souls Church of 
Portland is located. Before the church 
service the morning after the Ferry Beach 
celebration there, Secretary Needham, 
accompanied by Herbert B. Goff, placed 
flowers upon the Shinn lot. 

Kthel Richmond of Springfield, Mass., 
and Pauline Hanson of Pittsfield, Maine, 
were of great assistance to Barbara Llew- 
ellyn of Arlington, Mass., in decorating 
the vestry of the Arlington church for 
the celebration April 29. Games and 
dancing were directed by Warren Guild, 
recreation director of the I. W. A. Serving 
on the reception committee were Rey. and 
Mrs. Stanley Manning, Rev. and Mrs. 
Tracy Pullman, George A. Upton, Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert M. Rice, Susan M. 
Andrews, William E. Gardner, Dr. Arthur 
I. Andrews, Florence R. Kelly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren G. Guild, Katharine I. 
Yerrinton and R. F. Needham. 

From Rev. Max A. Kapp comes the first 
design for a Ferry Beach flag—a soaring 
sea-gull (aspiration) framed by wavy lines 
to represent the sea, stars in the corner 
symbolic of universalism. Mr. Kapp 
wrote the inspiring Ferry Beach song 
which begins, “I brought my spirit to the 
sea... .” Marjorie Leslie of Melrose, 
Mass., who does the design work at 
Universalist Headquarters, is working on 
a flag device. Ferry Beachers should get 
their imagination to work right away and 
submit flag designs to the secretary, in 
order that a flag may be decided upon by 
the time the meetings begin. 

In preparation for mailing out the appeal 
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for contributions to the Birthday Fund on 
June 1, Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., conferred with the secretary 
May 17 to check up on addresses. This 
fund, which goes to the Ladies’ Aid Asso- 
ciation as part of the revenue appropriated 
for improvements and household equip- 
ment, reached the record total of $165 
last year. Mrs. Nelson turned over some 
news clippings reporting the dedication 
of Rowland Hall in 1927. 

It will be recalled that the Ladies’ Aid 
at the annual meeting last summer voted 
$350 toward ventillating equipment in the 
kitchen and a cooling system to supply 
drinking water by pipe line to the dining- 
room. The ventilator was installed last 
September at a cost of $237.40. Mr. 
Sodergren has been at Ferry Beach lately 
to start work on the cooling system and 
certain necessary repairs. 

Adding to a previous gift Addie L. Ryder 
of Swampscott, Mass., has presented 
several dozen items of silverware of sub- 
stantial value. Miss Ryder will attend 
the Religious Education Institute with 
other delegates from the Lynn church. 

Rey. and Mrs. J. Stewart Diem visited 
Ferry Beach May 7 with a group of young 
people from All Souls Church, Portland. 
Mr. Diem plans to acquaint other groups 
within his church with the summer pro- 
gram at Ferry Beach by excursions be- 
tween now and July 4. The church school 
will hold its annual picnic there Saturday, 
June 25. The first party had a picnic 
supper on the beach; none had been 
there previously, and they were overjoyed 
at what they saw. 

The Diems started a picnic parade. 
Rey. Frank Chatterton brought a group 
of his young people up from Portsmouth 
the evening of May 18 for a weenie roast. 
“Tt was cold,” he writes, ‘‘but what is a 
cold evening to young blood! We went 
into the grove, and claim honors for the 
first music of the season to be raised 
among the lofty pines.” Since the pitch 
comes naturally in the grove chapel, we 
assume that the singing was of good 
quality even without Earle Dolphin at 
the organ. Rev. George Thorburn of 
Biddeford has organized a lively Y. P. 
C. U. which was scheduled to have a picnic 
supper at the beach May 22. 

It will please many to know that Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs of Arlington, Mass., is 
convalescing after a grave illness. He is 
staying at his daughter’s home in Littleton. 

Chester W. Hutchings, Sr., of Salem, 
Mass., a great Ferry Beach booster in 
that region, will be awarded the degree of 
doctor of biopsychology by Taylor College 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., on June 17. In 
the fall he will enroll with Columbia 
University for a course in child psychol- 
ogy. He has been on the staff of The 
Salem News for twelve years. 

p Bertha Hunnewell of Cambridge, Mass., 
died May 19 following several years of 
painful illness. She was a member of the 


Arlington parish. Other names added to 
the necrology this spring are Abba C. 
Russell of Cambridge and Helen E. Rice, 
formerly of East Boston, who died at 
Catonsville, Md. 

The secretary and Lucile Merrill of 
Nashua, N. H., were guests of the Con- 
cord Y. P. C. U. Sunday, May 15. Miss 
Merrill is an adviser of the State Union 
of which Robert Babcock of Concord is 
president. Mr. Needham urged attend- 
ance at the national Y. P. C. U. convention 
and the Young People’s Institute. 

Rey. Josephine B. Folsom suffered a 
sprained ankle just before the celebration 
at Pittsfield May 6. She ably directed af- 
fairs while sitting down. It would take 
much more of a handicap than a lame 
ankle to keep Mrs. Folsom inactive. Sur- 
rounded by reference books and other 
materials she has been spending many 
hours a week in the study of the parson- 
age preparing copy for the next quarterly 
number of The Helper, to be published 
July 1. 


Re ReeNe 
oe EY 
THE MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFER- 
ENCE 


The meeting, at Grace Church, Lowell, 
opens at 10.30 a. m., with devotions by 
Rey. Wallace Fiske, Haverhill. Address, 
“Co-operation,” Dr. Leroy W. Coons. 
Address, ‘“‘The Outlook for Our Missions,”’ 
Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 

Business and election of officers at 1.30 
p. m. Address, ‘Religious Education 
Today,’ Rev. Douglas Robbins. Address, 
“The Future of Universalism,” Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace Rose of Lynn. 

The Women’s Mission Circle will pro- 
vide a hot lunch at 50 cents. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
April 26, 1938: 
Granted letter of license (for one year) to Mason 
MceGinness. 
Renewed licenses (for one year) of E. Hartwell 
Daley and D. Stanley Rawson. 
Extended lay license of E. Christian Westphalen 
to June 30. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ow 
OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The 113th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and its auxiliary bodies, will meet at Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, June 19 to 22, for the transaction of all 
business that may legally come before each Conven- 
tion. 

Sunday, June 19, 8 p. m. Opening service, Rev. 
George H. Wood in charge. Greetings. Sermon. 

The morning devotional services will be in charge 
of Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. Music will be 
provided by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Columbus. 

Monday, June 20. Church School Association 
Day. Superintendent’s Round Table Discussion, 
conducted by Mrs. Helen Williams, Attica. Evening 
address, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director 
General Sunday School Association. 

Tuesday, June 21. Young People’s Christian 
Union. Speakers, Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Kent. Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association. Speaker, Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey, Danbury, Conn., Literature Chairman 


W.N. M.A. Evening address, Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Wednesday, June 22. State Convention Day. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins, Pasadena, Calif. 
A reception for Dr. Cummins will follow the ad- 
dress. 8 p.m. Occasional sermon: Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, Columbus. Communion Service, Rev. George 
H. Wood in charge. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided free. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
oy ES 


MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimac Valley Conference of Universalist 
Churches will be held in Grace Universalist Church, 
Princeton St., Lowell, Mass., on Wednesday, June 1, 


at 10.30 a. m. 
<r 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


Articles for the Fair should be mailed to Mrs, 
Grace Belyea, 34 Swan Place, Arlington, Mass. The 
annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association will be Friday afternoon of the Women’s 
Institute. 

Mrs. Clarence Needham, Secretary. 
ee ioe 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. R. Homer Gleason accepted on transfer from 
Minnesota. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
ae 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 96th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliaries will be held in the 
Uinversalist church, Waterloo, Iowa, June 17, 18 
and 19, 1938. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. Frank D. Adams and 
Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith will speak. 

Those wishing entertainment should write Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo, Iowa, 120 Independence 
Ave. 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 
ee 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


The Committee met at the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1938. 

The secretary reported that during the Conven- 
tion year (June to June) Rev. Ernest H. Carritt and 
Rev. R. H. Barber had been received by transfer 
from the Massachusetts Universalist Convention; 
Rev. Harvey Swanson, Unitarian, had been received 
by transfer from New York in accordance with the 
rules governing dual fellowship; Walter Gabell, 305 
had been granted a license as a lay preacher for three 
years. Miss Eleanor Collie, of Philadelphia, applied 
for a license to preach, and after due examination 
her petition was granted. 

Transfer of Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith from the 
Minnesota Universalist Convention as of Oct. 8 
1926, was accepted, and the secretary was directed 
to correct the records, as this transfer should have 
been recorded at the proper date. Mr. Whitesmith 
was granted a transfer to the Lowa Universalist 
Convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
ere 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The 107th session of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention and its auxiliaries will meet at the 
Church of the Restoration, Stenton Ave. and Gorgas 
Lane, Philadelphia, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 8, 4, 5, 1938, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business which may come 
before them. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Associa- 
tion will meet Friday, June 3, at two p.m. Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., will be the speaker. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Washington, D. C., will 
address the convention Friday night. A representa- 
tive of the General Sunday School Association will 
be the principal speaker at the Saturday afternoon 
session of the State Sunday School Association. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz will represent the General Con- 
tion. The annual banquet will be held Saturday 
evening and the speaker will be Rev. Frederick A. 
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Wilmot, religious editor of the Providence Journal. = 
‘The concluding service will be held Sunday morning, 
and the preacher of the occasional sermon will be 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, 

Each church is entitled to five delegates. All : Ps Ps 
persons who expect to attend are asked to write to 
Mrs. Everett Hale, Church of the Restoration, Sten- Ch ristenin A ert Cdtes 
ton Ave. and Gorgas Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


George A. Gay, Secretary. 


Round Pond, Maine. For summer cental on sal and Booklets | 


one eight room, one seven. Both with four sleeping 
rooms, screened porches, garages, electricity, and artesian 
well water. Further information on request. 


HERBERT L. BRYANT, Round Pond, Maine. 


> + An exclusive vacation home at Sedgwick 
Cabin Cove * on the beautiful coast of Maine. Private 
Cabins, Modern Conveniences, Boating, Fishing, Golf. 
Picnicking among the islands of Penobscot Bay. References 
given and requested. For rates and information write 
H. E. COLE, 6roo Stanton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., until 
June r, after that Sedgwick, Maine. 


$1200 Will Buy —_ Desirable summer cottage in 


Fernwood, West Gloucester. 
Short automobile or bus distance from the Gloucester 
Independent Christian Church, the oldest Independent 
Universalist church in America, with Sargent Murray 
Gilman Hough House in close proximity. For details, 
apply to M. JOHN ANDERSON, 85 Gloucester 
Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. Telepone: 1814-M. 


a —= = = ————— No. 8 No. 8-A 


Nos. 8 and 8-A. Attractive booklets with photogravure 
covers as illustrated above. Pages include an engraved cer- 
tificate of baptism, scripture selections, space for minister’s 
greetings and signature. 20c. each, $2.00 a dozen. 
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NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


\_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


+ « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
Ping, business and amusement centers! / 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS | - : : : : 
ge RRR aE Ata Nae / No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front cover let- 


ness or social visitors in the beautifully 


DeGGMeN Cie ble ites ee tered in gilt, “Suffer little children to come unto me.” Con- 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 


as a jarring “hotel room” reminder. Beds tains baptismal certificate, poem and picture similar to No. 8 


are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 


ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- and a space for the baby’s photograph. 


able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath”’ 
15c. each, $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 9 1 


in cost only! 


Located on the historic site of the 
Community ‘Church and operated 
by corporations Tepresenting its 
interests. 


» CAledonia 5-5200 \ hal Certificate of ‘Dedication 


Bis 39 AL of Depts 


White four page folder printed in red and 
= ee ae black, with envelope. 


Price, 60c. a dozen. 


WEN PARK 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 


Vourk Friends: Waclaae Universalist Publishing House 


Appreciate—the gift 16 Beacon Street ne ata Boston, Mass. 
of aBIBLE f 


i 
Handsome Bindings—All Prices | 


Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston = 


' May 28, 1938 


Promotion Certificates 


for All Grades 


ADLE FOUL 
© CERTMCATE 


No. 359 Series 


Soft tints 35c. a dozen 


Pirance Rou. 


Cerriricave ¢ 


Wad sovailes ebebees ke 
Crane Rou. Derarcaent 
bw * 


a 


ie 
ai 
ae 


No. 750 Series 


In tints of four colors 45c. dozen 


No. 960 Series 
A new series of cards 
Size 7x 5 1-2 inches 


35c. a dozen 


We sell in any quantity 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. . 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service 
State Departments of Education. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


Credit from certain 
Limited to 20. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
‘CANTON, NEW YORK 


Pevske ToS 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


et 


SeOre LEG E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » 4 « Progressive 


curriculum y+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 
CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «+» College founded by Universalists ++» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 
OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

A Scotsman on a visit to a friend out- 
stayed his welcome. His host thought a 
hint might have the desired result. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, ‘that your 
wife and family will want you to be with 
them?” 

“Mon,” replied the Scot, ‘I believe 
you're richt. It’s rale thochtfu’ 0’ you. 
I'll just send for them.”— Hartford Times. 

* * 


First Negro: “By the way, I’ve got a 
new job.” 

Second Negro: ‘‘What do you do?” 

First Negro: “I’m working in a match 
factory and strike the matches to see if 
they light properly.”—Providence Journal. 

* * 

“Sorry, sir, but I’m all out of wild 
ducks. I could let you have a fine end of 
ham.” 

“Don’t kid me. How could I go home 
and say I shot an end of ham?”—Santa 
Fe Magazine. 

*istek 

The shortest interval of time known to 
man is the time between the changing 
of a light from red to green and the toot- 
ing of the second driver’s horn at the slow- 
poke in front of him.—Jersey City Journal. 

* * 

Judge: “What is your exact age?” 

Lady Defendant: “Look here, judge, 
I’ve owned up to shop-lifting an’ that’s as 
far’s I'll go. Double my sentence if you 
want to.”— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

Wanda: “He wore my photo over his 
heart and it stopped a bullet while he was 
in Spain.” 

Ethel: “I’m not surprised, dear; it would 
stop anything.” —Pathfinder. 

* * 

Neighbor: ‘And how is your poor hus- 
band?” 

Wife: “Yesterday he was enjoying poor 
health, but today he’s complaining of feel- 
ing better.””—Pathfinder. 

* * 

If the Chinese continue annihilating 
large groups of Japanese soldiers, Japan 
may have to declare war after all.— 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. 

Flubb: “What caused the big collision 
today?” 

Dubb: “Two motorists after the same 
jaywalker.” — Pathfinder. 

* * 

Boss: “Alford, I hope that you try to 
save half of what you earn.” 

Alford: “I don’t make that much, sir.’ 
—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Many men complain that they cannot 
meet their creditors. 

Who wants to, anyway?—Exchange. 

* * 


No self-respecting cat will look at a 
king if there’s a nice, fat mouse in sight.— 
Exchange. 


‘Now is the Time! 


HE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE serves the denomination in 
countless ways. The recent campaign for 

new subscribers for “The Christian Leader” was 
successful, but the magazine should be in twice 
as many homes as are now being reached. It 
costs only $2.50 per year and it is a masterly pro- 
duction. The Publishing House needs whole- 
hearted financial support. If five thousand 
Universalists will give one dollar pet person, or 
more, in May, the manager, the Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, will let out a yell of joy in Boston 
that will be heard all over the denomination. 
He needs your financial backing, NOW. 


--- Empire State Universalist. 
May, 1938. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW if you are not 


a subscriber 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


$2.50 per year Sustaining Subscription $5.00 


Enclosed find’S ; a eee 


For my account 
F or new subscription 
JUST TO HELP 
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The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street “!- =s- Boston, Mass. 


